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Russian Armored Railway Cars 


ae By Magor GENERAL Davin P. Barrows, 40th Division 


the adoption by our new cavalry organization of armored cars, 

raises in my mind the importance of armored railway cars and 
trains. It seems probable that any employment of American troops in 
warfare on this continent would call for a general advance along railroad 
lines. Modern warfare recommends the employment of troop trains to 
push combatant units as far to the front as possible, and we may expect, 
in any probable form of North American warfare, to see railroad troop 
trains used with celerity and audacity. Such troop-laden trains, however, 
will require all possible protection, not only from the air but from ground 
attack. 

I consider that the experiences of the several forces in the irregular 
but severe fighting which took place in Siberia in the years 1918-20 are 
capable of affording instruction and guidance on this important phase of 
warfare. This fighting was confined practically to the long line of the 
Great Siberian Railroad and its branches, includiug the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad. 
~~ Tn the course of 1918, armored ears, called by the Russians broneviki, 
were developed and extensively used by all the fighting forces, and par- 
ticularly by the Czechoslovak Legion in its break-through from Central 
Siberia to Vladivostok. The first of these cars that I observed was one 
built for General Semenof, Ataman of the Transbaikal Cossacks, and the 
commander of the special Manchurian Detachment, in the spring of 1918. 
Semenof’s force was organized at Manchuli on the frontier between Mon- 
golia and Siberia, and was opposed to a Red force under a Bolshevik 
commander named Lazo. In the last days of April and early May, 
Semenof attacked the Red Guard, and in a series of engagements, lasting 
some ten days, drove it back about 150 miles to the Onon River. At this 
time Semenof had only a single bronevik, shown in the accompanying 
illustration. It had been constructed by building a covered box or small 
house of riveted plates of iron of about three-eighths of an inch in thick- 
ness, on top of a short, four-wheeled railroad truck. It was equipped with 


R ite a studies in the mechanization of warfare, and particularly 
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A Bronevik, used by the Manchurian Detachment under General Semenof 


two Hotchkiss quick-firing guns and two machine guns, which were fired 
through windows on the front and sides, closed by swinging shutters. 
Rifle fire was possible through the aperture between the tops of the sides 
and the overhanging steel roof. This car was pushed from the rear by 
an ordinary locomotive, and coupled in front of it was a flat car weighted 
with railroad ties. 

On the last day of April, 1918, I was accompanying two squadrons 
of cavalry with a battery of horse artillery, under Colonel (Rotmeister) 
Vrashtil, which had been sent up from Harbin to support Semenof’s 
thrust into Zabaikalia. On the afternoon of April 30th, our two long 
trains of box ears, containing troopers, horses, guns and supplies, took 
over the front at siding No. 69, near the Onon river, which is crossed 
here by a great steel railroad bridge leading into the mining town of 
Olovannya. The Red forces were in possession of this town and had guns 
commanding the approaches to the river, as well as forces and outposts 
on the east side of the river immediately in our front. Siding No. 79 had 
been outposted by a detachment of Kolosatai Cossacks. These Cossacks 
seemed greatly fatigued, and immediately on our arival, mounted up and 
moved to the rear. Vrashtil’s two squadrons then detrained and de- 
ployed in the immediate presence of the enemy without the cover of 
scouting patrols. Owing to the restlessness of the horses, many escaped, 
but were pursued by friendly Buriats who eventually succeeded in run- 
ning them down and securing them by a short lasso attached to the end of 
a long pole—a species of ‘‘roping’’ that would have disgusted a California 
vaquero. As a full hour elapsed before the men were in the saddle and 
patrols sent forward, the position would have been highly dangerous had 
the enemy been aggressive. The detrainment, however, was protected by 
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the bronevik above referred to, which was kept in motion 400 to 1,000 
yards in advance. 

As soon as one squadron was in the saddle, it was thrown forward 
in three detachments—to the right, to the left, and along the track, de- 
ployed as foragers. These Cossacks rapidly combed the hills up to the 
valley of the Gurga, an affluent of the Onon, on a sector of about 2,000 
yards. This accomplished, I accompanied Vrashtil on the bronevik and 
we ran ahead about four miles, passing the cavalry squadron and its secout- 
ing parties, nearly to the point of confluence between the Onon and 
Gurga. Rifle fire was opened from the bronevik upon some fleeing men, 
who were judged to be Red soldiers, but at the distance of 300 yards, was 
ineffective. The bullets kicked up spurts of dust and bracketed the fiee- 
ing figures, who finally found refuge along the brushy banks of the stream. 
Due to lack of knowledge of the disposition of the enemy and of his 
batteries, it was considered too hazardous to push the bronevik further, 
and it ran back and gave over the outposting to the cavalry. 

On the following day, I went forward again on the bronevik with 
Vrashtil to the Cossack outposts on the bank of the Onon, in full sight 
of the town and the Onon River bridge. While engaged in reconnais- 
sanse along the bluff with Vrashtil, a cavalry officer, General Matzaief, 
and Colonel Natzaloff, Semenoff’s Chief of Staff, we were surprised 
by the sudden appearance of an enemy bronevik, which came up under 
cover of the bluff, and opened fire from machine guns. The bluff con- 
cealed this bronevik until it was close upon us, and the effect of this sur- 
prise was visible in the behavior of us all. It became engaged with our 
own bronevik and quite promptly fell back. Had it been audaciously 
handled, it would have had the better of the fight, as both our bronevik 
and this officer reconnaissance party were caught unprepared and were 
well in advance of any supporting troops. 

A day later these two broneviki engaged in a duel, each succeeding in 
hitting the other with a light shell from a Hotchkiss gun—I think about 
one and three-quarter pounds. The duel, however, was a draw. 

Subsequently, in Siberia, broneviki multiplied. The following winter 
the Ataman Semenof had at least four, each piece or train consisting of 
one or two armored cars with one or two platform cars, on which were 
mounted field guns and howitzers, and one or two other ears for the pur- 
pose of accommodation of personnel and supplies. Three of these cars were 
built up by pouring concrete between wooden forms to the thickness of 
about eight inches. This type was something like a ‘‘pill-box’’ on a flat. 
ear. Kilmikof, the Ataman of the Ussurisk Cossacks, had two similar 
trains. The Siberian Government troops had a train under General 
Mekhelfkin, which carried two three-inch guns, as well as a machine gun. 

The most carefully contructed bronevik at that date was one made at 
the Vladivostok Naval arsenal for Admiral Kolchak’s army. The offen- 
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Photo, U. S. Signal Corps 


Armored Car mounting a Naval Gun, used in Siberia 


sive pieces of this train consisted of an American gondola ear, the steel 
sides of which were protected by a five-inch pouring of concrete between 
wooden moulds, roofed over with seven-eighth-inch steel plate. In the 
forward end of the car was a 4.7 inch naval gun built by the Japanese 
on the Armstrong pattern, which had been captured by the Russians in 
1905. Ammunition was stored in a magazine filling the rear end of the 
ear, defended in the same manner as the front end of the car and enclosed 
by doors of five-eighth-inch steel plate. It was intended to add cupolas 
and to give the gun a traverse of 330°. 

The most effective use of these broneviki was by the Czechoslovaks 
under General Gaida. South and east of Lake Baikal, where the Siberian 
Railroad is double-tracked, and where heavy fighting occurred in connec- 
tion with the break-through from Central Siberia, one bronevik invariably 
was placed in front of the first echelon (troop train) of infantry which 
moved on the right-hand track. On the left-hand track were two or more 
broneviki, one of which afforded protection to the erecting train engaged 
in track repair. Another was used as a courier for communication be- 
tween the leading and succeeding echelons. In one instance related to me 
by Colonel Emerson of the Russian Railway Corps, who was with the 
Czechoslovaks in this operation and accompanied the erecting train, the 
bronevik and the erecting train were fifty versts in advance of support, in 
the immediate presence of the enemy, with only a weak battalion of in- 
fantry to defend them and a broken track behind them. The Red forces, 
however, were too poorly organized and too apprehensive to take advan- 
tage of this serious situation. 

Gradually, in the succeeding months, the Czechoslovaks acquired 
many of these engines and they were used continually to cover the advance 
of Legion troops, as well as for other military purposes. 

The use of broneviki, however, did not orginate in Siberia, but devel- 
oped in the second year of the war on the front in Galicia. The first 
Russian types were taken from plans captured from German ‘‘ Krupp 
trains.’’ General Nicholas Kholovof, who had been chief of the military 
engineer department of the southwest front, obligingly furnished me with 
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information in regard to these early armored cars or trains. On the 
Bukovina sector of the Euorpean front, about the middle of the war, 
General Kholovof organized ten railway battalions for repair and demoli- 
tion of tracks in operations of advance or retirement. Each battalion 
was assigned to a railway track district (arayn). It’ had a field erection 
shop and it was planned to provide each battalion with an armored 
train, but as a matter of fact, only eight such trains were constructed. 
The first of these consisted of two armored flat-cars placed before and be- 
hind a locomotive and tender, with three-inch field pieces projecting from 
the front and rear ends. The armored sides of the flat-car were of steel 
pierced with four loop-holes for machine guns. This was the early Ger- 
man type. 

General Kholovof’s view was that the formation of large units con- 
sisting of seven or eight trucks greatly increased the danger of their oper- 
ation, and that an armored ear designed for engagement should be limited 
to a single piece, the vulnerability of a train being in direct proportion 
to its lack of free mobility and power to escape detection. 

To meet these conditions, General Kholovof devised a bronevik con- 
strueted upon a steel flat-car thirty feet in length, built up on all sides 
with fifteen millimeter steel plates, having at each end.a turret or cupola 
for a five-inch naval gun, and in the center a motor to drive the car and 
a low conning tower with two periscopes—one placed directly behind each 
gun turret. The construction of the turret and gun carriage should be 
such as to give complete mobility to the piece so that it could swing 
through 360° of the circle and be elevated for use against aircraft. He 
planned that this car should have two 120 horsepower gasoline motors, 
with interchangeable parts, one engine forming the reserve for the other. 
Owing to limited materials, a car built on the Galician front in this man- 
ner could not be equipped with duplicate engines, and serious inconve- 
nience resulted from this deficiency. The whole train, including the cupo- 
las was built as low as possible, so as to offer the least possible target. 
At each end of the car was a searchlight, burning acetylene gas. The car 
was loop-holed with four embrasures at the waist and two at each end for 
machine guns. It is obvious that a construction of this character, pos- 
sessing high mobility, comparatively noiseless, and discharging no smoke, 
may escape detection where an ordinary locomotive could not be concealed. 

As regards General Kholovof’s views of the use of these cars, he con- 
sidered that they are too vulnerable for offensive purposes in a normal 
battlefront and that they cannot engage artillery. He cited the experience 
of an armored train operating between Rovna and Kovel in Volhynia. 
On September 25, 1915, this train, commanded by Captain Krapivnikof, 
an officer who later served in the Russian Corps of the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad, advanced in front of the Russian lines upon the enemy. This 
train pierced the first row of enemy trenches, and by enfilading them with 
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machine gun fire for the space of a few minutes, broke the enemy’s morale. 
The enemy trench was occupied by supporting Russian infantry which 
advanced on each side of the railway. The armored train then advanced 
to the second line of trenches, and attempted to repeat its success, but here 
it encountered a broken section of track at the point where the trenches 
erossed the railroad. The train was saved from disaster by the fact that 
it was pushing ahead a platform-car, which was partly precipitated into 
the breach. Fire from the armored train demoralized the defeated troops 
occupying the trenches, but the train itself was delayed three minutes in 
this position in extricating itself from the derailed car. This delay was 
sufficient to enable the enemy’s artillery to detroy a section of the track 
in the rear of the armored train. The train, in returning, was derailed 
and struck by three shells. Four officers and two soldiers were killed, and 
the commander and eighteen soldiers wounded, and the train abandoned. 


The proper use of these trains in modern warfare of advanced type, 
according to General Kholovof, is to precede railway trains having for 
their object the repair of track, and to protect the troops so engaged. The 
use of trains against an active enemy with field artillery is impracticable, 
as the train is readily vulnerable in the face of an enterprising foe, and is 
particularly subject to the danger of having its track cut in the rear. 
Broken ground or terrain affording opportunities to enemy ambush in- 
creases the hazards. For the protection of the rear of armored trains, 
particularly where the enemy is likely to cut the track, General Kholovof 
recommended armored motor cars equipped with machine guns as the best 
defense against raiding parties, and that two or three of these should ba 
stationed in the rear of every armored train. He considered that armored 
ears had proven efficacious in covering the retirement of troops along 
railroad lines, and that the crew of a bronevik should be prepared to ex- 
plode demolition charges in tunnels, on bridges and tracks, previously laid 
by working parties protected by the bronevik’s fire. 

In irregular warfare as conducted in Siberia, he stated that the armored 
train had played a much more audacious role than was possible for it 
under conditions of Western European warfare. He considered that the 
first tactical principle was to keep the bronevik in rapid movement, 
wherever exposed to the liability of fire. He believed that the importance 
of these trains was considerable, both in assuring the morale of advancing 
parties, and, particularly in salients, for destroying the morale of the 
enemy, by a sudden and swift appearance. He held that all such trains 
should be camouflaged. Branches of trees were useful and these were 
constantly used by the Czechoslovaks, but also painted cloth covers should 
be carried in such quantity as to have a variety of colored tarpaulins for 
use against different colored backgrounds. 

Further information as to the actual handling and success of 
broneviki was given me by Captain Belyaief, who had had considerable 
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experience with such engines. For broken, mountainous country, such as 
Siberia, and for stabilized situations, including the holding of fixed posi- 
tions, Belyaief preferred trains composed of several specialized cars in- 
stead of the single self-contained motor car recommended by General 
Kholovof. An ideal train, he considered, would consist of an armored 
locomotive placed in the center, and in front and behind it, two cars made 
by pouring concrete walls of a thickness of from five to seven inches he- 
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Photo, U. s. Signal Corps 
Gondola Car Armored with Concrete being Repaired after an Engagement 


tween two steel plates. Each of these cars would mount two 4.7 or five- 
inch guns. He stated that the captured German trains designed by Krupp 
and secured by the Russians in Eastern Prussia in the first six months of 
the war, used three-inch field pieces, removed from their carriages and 
mounted on fixed naval carriages. In 1917, on the Bulgarian front, he 
said, the Germans used an eight-axle platform-car, mounting ten-inch 
guns—small ‘‘ Berthas’’—but it was found these could not be used freely 
because the car was too long for the curves of the track, and the track 
itself, too light to withstand the recoil. The recoil of one of these great 
guns, when fired at an angle of ninety degrees to the direction of the 
track, strained both track and roadbed, and after two such shots were 
fired, the car was withdrawn with difficulty, due to the separation of the 
rails. The car itself, which was very long and heavy, had sufficient inertia 
to withstand the recoil. 

It seemed to Belyaief preferable to employ lighter calibre guns and to 
use converted American gondolas as a platform. Beside two defended gun 
platforms, each train should also have two machine gun cars with high 
walls and projecting roofs built of steel and concrete, with superimposed 
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steel turrets for observation, the eye slits being two and one-half feet long 
and one-half inch wide. Such a train should be capable of the quickest 
possible movements, and be equiped with heavy Westinghouse brakes, so 
as to stop within a space of sixty yards from a speed of forty miles an 
hour. The engine should be sufficiently powerful to move the full train 
with all brakes set, and should have a weight of not less than 25,000 
pounds. 

The place of the commander and the second in command, who should 
handle communications, is in one of the turreted machine gun cars. Com- 
munications with the engine and with the other cars should include tele- 
phones, electric bells and signal ropes, one replacing the others in case of 
injury. The system of bell and rope signals should be carefully worked 
out and thoroughly practiced. The electric communications should have 
several media, there being sections of wires of different lengths, one suffi- 
ciently long so that two cars separated by an interval of sixty feet would 
still be connected by wire. 

Belyaief further stated that it had been found good policy to com- 
pletely encase the engine-room so as to allow no observation to the engi- 
neer and thus prevent him from doing anything on his own initiative. He 
should be as completely under the control of the commander as the chief 
engineer of a steamer is under the control of the bridge. The succession 
of command should be thoroughly provided for, so that at no time and 
under no conditions would there be doubt as to the proper authority. It 


had been the Russian experience that trained sailors, familiar with both 
guns and electric apparatus, made excellent men for the personnel of 


these cars. 

As regards their tactical use, Captain Belyaief made the following 
suggestions, based upon his actual experience. Before movement or action, 
an exhaustive study should be made of the profile of the railroad lines. 
All eurves, dangerous points, fields of fire, and concealed positions within 
range of the track, should be fully studied from an adequate profile and 
topographic map, aided by reconnaissance of airplanes and light motor 
ears. A series of tactical positions and ranges should be worked out in ad- 
vance for a variety of positions which the train might occupy. These 
should be exhibited in graphic representations instantly comprehensible 
to the eye. These representations should also give speed directions at all 
curves, as reduced speed at curves is necessitated by the weight of the cars. 

Such a heavy train as is here described should be preceded by a light 
railroad motor car (drezina) to clear the track and effect reconnaissance, 
and another drezina should follow to protect the track from destruction 
by raiders. Both of these should be capable of very rapid movement, 
approximating eighty miles an hour, and during any stoppage of the 
train, should be kept in constant movement. They should be armed with 
machine-guns and be able to repel attacks of infantry and cavalry, and 
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they should also carry tools for making slight repairs to the track, and 
grenades for track demolition in case of retirement. 

A combined train, such as here described, if operating in broken 
country, may attain excellent results by dividing its elements, the heavy 
gun ears taking position at fixed points, or on sidings where they may 
shell the enemy lines from a distance, the light machine-gun cars pushing 
forward to points where the enemy may be engaged with machine guns 
and light artillery. 

For quick demolition in retreat, the Russians found a small hand 
grenade, fired by a fuse and dropped from the last car, sufficient to shatter 
the rails for a few yards of track. Captain Belyaief, at the time of my 
conversation with him, was in the department of armored trains of the 
Siberian Army in Eastern Siberia, under command of General Ivanof- 
Rinof. 

So far as I know, and in spite of the great development of railroad 
lines and the abundance of material in the United States, the American 
Army has not given attention to the subject presented by this paper. It 
would be a very easy matter, in troop maneuvers, to try out some of these 
tactical principles. The protection of a steel gondola by pouring concrete 
or even piling up sand-bags within the sides of the car, would present 
little difficulty or expense. The machine gun troop of a cavalry regiment 
or the Howitzer Company of an infantry regiment might supply both the 


personnel and the armament for experimental purposes. The use of such 
ears for the protection of railroad lines should be obvious enough to se- 
cure the cooperation of our railroad companies. The training in organ- 
ization and maintenance of communications between the command post 
and the other elements of the train, would be excellent instruction for a 
detachment of a Headquarters Company. In other words, varied experi- 
ment with this type of engine is feasible for any unit engaged in field 


training. 

I add a final word as to the use of the flat-car loaded with railway 
iron, which invariably preceded the bronevik used in Siberia. This car 
was designed to serve as a buffer to receive the effects of a mine laid on 
the track or, after detachment, to block the track in ease of sudden retire- 
ment. One sensational instance of this kind occurred in Siberia. A 
Czechoslovak bronevik was proceeding along a track east of Lake Baikal. 
The Red forces turned loose against it a runaway engine heavily freighted 
with high explosives. This engine came tearing down the track, threaten- 
ing the destruction of the Czech bronevik, but the Czechs were too quick. 
They drove rapidly ahead and ‘‘kicked off’’ their protective flat-ear and 
then went astern at high speed. The runaway engine encountered then 
the flat-car and not the bronevik. The resulting explosion was sensational. 
It not only destroyed the track but devastated the surrounding forest over 
a space of several acres. 





“How Do You Like Your 
R. O. T. C. Detail?” 


Bya P.M. 8. ¢ T.” 

T LEAST five hundred times in the past three years I have had that 

A question put to me by other officers. The answer is always ‘‘Fine.’’ 

Of course there are disadvantages but they are in the minority. It 
is a little lonely to be sent from a post to a civilian town with but a few 
other officers, and this few scattered all over the town; civilian neighbors 
with their permanent ties and those ties so concentrated and localized. 
There is no formal guard-mount to watch in the afternoon, no taps 
trembling on the night air—on the other hand no guard mount, no guard 
tour, and no taps, no reveille. There are compensations, oh yes. 

The order directs you ‘‘to report to the President of —-————— Col- 
lege’’. Do so, but don’t measure his opinion of your new job, or his 
interest in it, by what he knows about it. He probably inherited the 
military department with the math department and all the others when 
he took office. In the large majority of cases the military department 
and the college started together, notably in the Class M. C. institutions, 
which are as nearly like West Point as possible, and in the Land Grant 
institutions which were organized with military departments in order 
to obtain Federal lands to finance their organization. So when Prexie 
went into office the military was there. Frankly, he should be very much 
interested, and not a little ignorant, as to the things military. He can 
then maintain the air of detachment from detail that allows the P. M. S. 
& T. to put forth his best effort without interference and without run- 
ning counter to the college as a whole. Of the two extremes, I believe 
the president who knows and operates too much is preferable to the one 
who is utterly indifferent. The former may be less pleasant to serve 
with, but it really is his college and an excess of interest at least keeps 
the military department a part of the whole, whereas the indifferent man 
throws the whole business on the P. M. 8. & T. The latter in his ig- 
norance and zeal will most likely run independently of the rest of the 
institution, thereby getting himself and his department out of step with 
both faculty and students. Your are now a member of the college faculty, 
never forget this. 

Having reported to Prexie, the next thing is to find a place to live. 
A few colleges provide houses but they are the exception. Most colleges 
allow faculty members to take sabbatical leaves (one year in seven). 
At these places it is possible to get a house for a year at a time very 
reasonably compared to regular rent rates. Of course, you have to move 
once a year and have the annual throes of searching. Sometimes officers 
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decide to ‘‘save the commutation’’ by buying a house. Naturally it is 
uncertain whether all thus invested can be cashed but it is worth trying, 
and the surprising part is how little money it takes for a man with Army 
background to buy a house on jawbone. 


At any rate settle down in the town and act as though you meant 
to stay. All the people have seen Army people before, some of whom 
have been accepted by the community and some of whom have not. The 
only people who are as chronically poorly paid as Service people are 
college professors. There is no mystery in financial struggle for them, 
so it is not necessary to go in the hole to keep up. Of course, every 
community has its rich element and if you want to compete with them 
they will accept you with open arms, but don’t try to do it on your pay. 
It can’t be done. Another feature is that the faculty of your college will 
never accept you whole-heartedly unless you act as though you belonged 
to the faculty—and they are the people you have to give and take with 
in your work. At one college I know of one P. M. 8. & T., who seemed to 
find no community of interest with his fellow-faculty members, never 
showed at faculty meetings or faculty social affairs. He had a good time 
in town with an entirely different social set who had more money to 
spend. The faculty knew him by sight only. He-tried to get several 
things done by the college that were never granted to him. His sue- 
cessor made the acquaintance of the faculty and. showed that he desired 
to be a member of the faculty group. He got the concessions soon after 
arriving. 

The big idea is. that having become, willy nilly, a resident of Rome 
step out and become a citizen of Rome. It is great experience. You 
suddenly become a civilian, you live in a house where the repairs are 
neither kept up nor neglected by the Q. M., you are the Q. M. and the 
money is your own. You buy food from stores instead of the com- 
missary. Your children go to a school which is maintained by taxes that 
you help pay. The church is not maintained by Uncle Sam either, and 
you will be asked to contribute. Register and vote; it was my first 
chance in twenty odd years of age-eligibility. Identify yourself with 
whatever you belong to: Masons, Knights of Columbus, Elks, ete. Join 
eneh local clubs as you find interest you. Golf is ever present and is the 
most useful acquaintanceship game in the world. Get in the Veteran 
organizations: American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, ete. This 
contact is not only useful te you but almost invariably you can contribute 
something of service or experience to the organization. You will be 
drafted on Memorial Day and similar occasions. You have had many 
interesting experiences, been to interesting places; you will be expected 
to tell about them to student assemblies, fraternity suppers, ete. Any- 
thing unusual or unknown is interesting. Get some stuff lined up even 
if you have to dig it all out of the World Almanac and the Britannica. 
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I know one man that gave the same talk on the Philippine Islands five 
times in one year in a town of five thousand people. 

You will run across Reserve and National Guard officers who want 
to learn the things you know. Help them. Make your files available 
to them and give them some time. There is plenty of time. I estimate 
that for forty-two six-day weeks an officer on R. O. T. C. duty will be 
compelled to give an average of not more than four hours a day to his 
work, to exactly cover requirements. There is lots of time for getting 
acquainted with your own children, for training remounts, for further- 
ing your work with the students by teaching them to play polo, stirring 
up rifle and pistol teams, ete. The horse shows are de rigueur now and 
many R. O. T. C. units put them on. I inherited a nice one. It is 
surprising what possibilities for a show team can be developed in the 
horses of the unit, and the college publicity department can often partly 
finance trips to shows. The unit where I am holds its own show, assists 
in managing three others close by, and regularly exhibits at five more, 
while the officers are called on to judge at several where we do not show. 
One recruiting officer says our show team is his best ad, and he can’t 
do enough for us. A horse show contact has brought a valuable trophy 
from a Reserve regiment for the cadets to compete for annually. Our 
officers also send a few polo ponies to another town nearby and get in 
some very pleasant polo during a part of the summer, playing with some 
Reserve officers and their friends. All this is lots of pleasure, but is 
also a very important part of the job. 

Your college has a library and it will buy any book you ask for. 
The regulations prohibit taking a course, but sitting in on lectures of 
other departments not only brings increased knowledge, but improves 
technique in teaching, which is your job now and always. Likewise the 
regulations prohibit conducting a course, but all the faculty people step 
into gaps and keep classes going for an instructor who is sick. You 
are faculty, let the college know what you can do and that you are 
willing. Increased good feeling, our old friend cooperation, good ex- 
perience in teaching, and, naturally, in order not to be caught short, a 
little valuable brushing up of the old math, French, history, ete. 

Now I have spoken of teaching—R. O. T. C. duty is regular ‘‘in- 
struction’’ called by its other name of teaching. The objectives are to 
make a well-instructed private at the end of the first year, corporal at 
the end of the second, sergeant at the end of the third, and finally a 
secoud lieutenant. In other words the subjects of the nonecom school 
and the drill field. But you have college men to teach, men in the habit 
of learning, with more than the average soldier’s education and generally 
more interest in learning—you know college men get canned if they fail, 
while soldiers may be promoted if they don’t fail, and live long enough. 
On the other hand this very keenness of the student is the thing that 
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drives the instructor hardest. Somebody is bound to ask a really in- 
telligent question that must be answered. The section astronomy bug 
may try to tell you some ways of finding the North Star that you never 
heard of. Be careful that you are right and then limit the discussion 
to what you know you are right about. 

There are several ‘‘one forty-five dashes’’ that prescribe the do’s, 
the don’t’s and the how’s. Every year the War Department sends the 
instruction programme. As I said before, it is possible to get by with 
an average of four hours or less per day, like the flag pole does its 
eleven or twelve hours: impersonally, in rigid white rectitude—but who 
wants to be a flag pole. Some study of the programme with regard to 
saving time where the courses are covered by other departments, to as- 
signing subjects to instructors in accordance with their interests and 
capabilities, and to arranging the order of subjects so they will lead up 
through logical stages to definite ends, is time well spent. For instance, 
if the rifle team is depleted get the Rifle Marksmanship in early and 
smoke out some new prospects, and if Physical Education is covering 
your Hygiene course, use the hours saved for some extra drill or history; 
and don’t expect the drill sergeant to teach law. 

One most pleasant feature of R. O. T. C. work is that when the time 
comes to instruct a class, the whole class is present. Sickness is the only 
excuse and there is no fatigue detail or cook’s police to deplete the 
number. There are no ‘‘accounted for’s’’. 

All in all, R. O. T. C. duty is most pleasant. Your neighbors and 
fellow teachers are highly educated, some of them much-travelled, and 
all interesting. As a rule they have the same financial struggle that you 
do. You have some advantage of assured social position, but your con- 
duct and tact will place you very quickly in the new environment. 
Faculty people must be very circumspect in conduct, and there is no 
point to telling a town what you think it ought to want when it is not 
your town. Your official place as a member of the faculty is assured by 
regulation. However, your active place is determined by your interest 
in faculty affairs. There are dancing, bridge, golf, tenins, etc., to be 
indulged in, football, basketball, baseball, ete., to be seen, and there are 
books, whole libraries of books in all languages, on all subjects. There 
is a period of four years without changing station, not too much required 
work, and very great opportunity for pleasant activities. 





Norwich University 


nO. 1.0, Unit 


By Captain E. N. Harmon, Cav., (DOL) P. M. 8S. & T. and Commandant 


overlooking the town of Northfield, rests Norwich University, the mili- 

tary college of New England. Since its founding, in 1819, by Captain 
Alden Partridge, Norwich University has been one of the bulwarks of our 
national defense. Its graduates have served in all of our wars, and 
today officers in all branches of the service claim with just pride this 
small but highly efficient military university as their Alma Mater. Nor- 
wich University was founded upon the principles that ‘‘ . . . the due 
cultivation of a proper military spirit amongst the great mass of the 
people and a general diffusion of military information are indispensably 
necessary for the preservation of liberty ... ’’ and ‘‘ .. . military 
instruction should constitute an appendage to the civil education and 
thereby qualify them for the correct and efficient discharge of their 
duties as soldiers when their country may require their services in that 
eapacity.’’ Having cherished these ideas for a period of one hundred and 
ten years, Norwich naturally joined the R.O.T.C. movement at its birth 
and is justly proud of its record of twenty-four years of continuous 
rating as a distinguished military college by the War Department. 

Considering the articles read relative to the attitude of students and 
administrations of some institutions toward military training, it is gratify- 
ing to know that at least there are some places still intensely loyal to 
the flag and all it stands for, where people who are trying to undermine 
the principles of preparedness receive a cold reception and a deaf ear to 
their propaganda. Norwich is such an institution. 

The university provides a modern stable, riding hall, both mounted 
and dismounted drill fields, a thousand-yard rifle range, pistol range, 
mounted saber course, cross-country course of jumps and obstacles. Next 
fall will witness the opening of a fine armory equipped with an indoor 
range, military offices, instruction rooms and sand tables. 

In addition to the above facilities for training, the cadets of the 
junior class take a four-hundred-mile mounted march to Fort Ethan 
Allen by a circuitous route as a part of the summer training and thus 
learn, as in no other way, the practical application of the principles of 
marching, care of animals and camp sanitation. While at Fort Ethan 
Allen practical instruction in machine guns and machine rifles is given 
in addition to firing the regular army course in rifle marksmanship. 


|: the midst of the Green Mountains of Vermont, situated on a hill 


Being a military institution, the cadets are in uniform at all times 
and are under strict discipline. Development of leadership and the 
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assumption of responsibility on the part of cadet officers and non-com- 
missioned officers as well as extra training in ceremonies, guard mounting, 
ete., are possible to a far greater degree than in non-military institutions. 


Military instruction is given to the entire corps of cadets on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday afternoons at 2:15 p. mM. to 4:15 p. mM. In addi- 
tion to the above instruction periods, each cadet receives instruction in 
equitation one hour each week. The cadet corps is divided into seventeen 
riding sections, which are staggered with academic class hours throughout 


the year. Due to climatic conditions the yearly training period is divided 


Norwich University Campus 
Riding hall and stables in the foreground 


into three distinct periods. The fall and spring periods are devoted prin- 
cipally to practical outdoor instruction, such as cavalry drill, range work, 
saber instruction and minor tactics, mounted. The winter period is 
devoted to theoretical instruction indoors. Next year, with the new armory 
in operation, facilities will be available for disciplinary drills and phys- 
ical instruction in addition to theoretical instruction during the winter 
months. 

Military sports such as polo, rifle and pistol shooting, fencing and cross 
country riding are very popular. Norwich has polo and rifle teams that 
have won national recognition. The cadets are keenly interested in mili- 
tary instruction and their general responsiveness and interest are sub- 
jects upon which all officers newly detailed especially remark. 

As a detail on R. O. T. C. work will fall to the lot of a great number 
of officers it is thought that a few words on the general subject might 
be beneficial. 

Much attention should be given to the coordination of the work of 
instructors. Where instruction is given to entire college classes as groups, 
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the training must be progressive. This is particularly true in equita- 
tion, drill and tactics, subjects which are taught continuously during 
the four year course of the student. To accomplish this, officers should 
keep certain office hours in order that all may be present to discuss 
problems that arise from the work from day to day. 

Another point that should be stressed is that the object of the four 
years of military training is to graduate all students as second lieu- 
tenants in the reserve corps. Therefore each student should be given an 
equal opportunity for development in command and leadership. The 
tendency is to place command in the hands of a selected few cadet offi- 
cers and require the senior privates to drill in ranks. The test of a second 
lieutenant in the reserve is not what commission he held while in the 
R. O. T. C. Unit, but what he knows as a reserve officer, hence cadet 
rank should be largely used for administration purposes. On the drill 
field, all cadets should be rotated in the several positions of command 
to develop this all-important phase of their training. 

Too much attention cannot be given to the training in, and develop- 
ment of military exhibitions such as horse shows, fancy drills, and cross 
country riding. This is a most important means of creating and main- 
taining enthusiasm and esprit de corps. The officer must be the leader. 
He must spend hours of time in working up the details and training the 
exhibitors. Many reserve officers get their ideas as to how to put on 
such exhibitions from their experiences while in the R. O. T. C. There- 
fore the dressing up of the horse, saddle equipment and all the so-called 
‘*dog’’ of the cavalry should be employed, since a model for future efforts 
is being displayed. 

Officers on R. O. T. C. duty present the Army to civilians as on no 
other class of duty and their actions, their families and their associations 
are more or less under the public eye. The army is judged by them in 
the minds of thousands of people whose only contact with the service is 
thus gained. While an officer usually is well grounded in the elementary 
military subjects he is required to teach, yet without proper preparation 
and attention, especially to his manner of delivery, his instruction will 
fall flat and with an intelligent and interested class he will soon lose 
much of his possible value. Officers on R. O. T. C. duty should be models 
in the proper military dress and appearance. If the officer puts the time 
in the preparation of his work that he should, interests himself in the 
students and is on hand to lead them in any interest they show in mili- 
tary subjects, his time will be well taken up. 

It is also my conviction that enlisted men on D. E. M. L. duty with 
R. O. T. C. Units, should have had at least one enlistment with the line, 
be of good character, neat and soldierly in appearance and have some 
value as instructors. An R. O. T. C. detail is no place to train recruits, 
or to discipline soldiers of poor type who constantly are in debt or are 
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creating minor breaches of civil law. If the number of Ist class private 
ratings could be increased, reliable for D. E. M. L. duty and thus increase 
the efficiency of the unit and raise the prestige of the army in the com- 
munity. 

There are problems peculiar to each institution relative to the co- 
ordination of the military with academic and ‘athletic hours. The satis- 
factory adjustment of these questions by maintaining the good will of 
the institutional authorities and fulfilling the War Department require- 
ments furnishes at all institutions a training in diplomacy essential in 
every officer’s professional attainment. 
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Stuart Rides Again 


By LizuTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM WALLER Epwarps, Cavalry (DOL) 


(PART I) 


HE friendship of the famous Confederate cavalry leader, General 
as E. B. Stuart, and his Commander-in-Chief, General Lee, dated 

at least as far back as Stuart’s West Point days when General Lee 
was superintendent of the Military Academy and his eldest son, who after- 
wards became one of Stuart’s trustiest brigade commanders, was in the 
Cadet Corps and one of Stuart’s best friends. General Fitzhugh Lee, 
another fellow cadet and close friend of Stuart’s who also later com- 
manded a brigade in his cavalry division, has mentioned the two pre- 
eminent characteristics which distinguished ‘‘Jeb’’ Stuart while a cadet: 
‘a strict attention to his military duties; and an immediate and almost 
thankful acceptance of a challenge to fight from any cadet who might in 
any way feel himself aggrieved.’’ 

Within a year after Stuart graduated (1854) he was assigned to the 
1st Cavalry (now the 4th) one of two cavalry regiments organized while 
Jefferson Davis was Secretary of War and which were thus designated to 
distinguish them from several regiments of dragoons, the only mounted 
organization our army then possessed. In the regimental archives of this 
fine old regiment is still to be found the order of Stuart’s assignment. 

With his name upon its rolls are the names of Lee, George B. Me- 
Clellan, Bragg, Sedgwick and many others who became noted leaders on 
both sides during the Civil War—more perhaps than in any other 
regiment. 

The next few changeful years brought in their train the tragedy of 
the Civil War. 

Situation in Virginia in the Spring, 1862 

In the latter part of March, 1862, the Union Army of the Potomac 
commanded by General George B. McClellan, having moved by transports’ 
from Washington, had landed at Fortress Monroe and made an advance 
up the Peninsula. On,June 1, 1862, the second day of the Battle of Fair 
Oaks, the Confederate General Joseph E. Johnston was struck by a rifle 
ball and unhorsed by the bursting of a shell. General Robert E. Lee 
then rode on the field and assumed command of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. He found the high spirited ‘‘Jeb’’ Stuart, whose imposing 
brown beard could not disguise the fact that he was but twenty-nine 
years old, already in command of the Cavalry, which consisted of a 
brigade of four Virginia regiments and other troops, with which he had 
just performed satisfactorily the difficult feat of covering Johnston’s 
retreat. The Confederate army of 57,000 men was on the defensive. 
McClellan’s forces, totaling more than one hundred thousand, stretched 
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around the Confederate capital at Richmond, from the north to the east, 
within sight of the city’s spires and lay along the Chickahominy, whose 
treacherous and marshy banks separated its two wings. 

Not two days’ march away on the Pamunkey, under control of Fed- 
eral gunboats and conected by a railroad with the Union camp, lay White 
House, the Union base of supplies. 

In order to cooperate in an attack upon Richmond, McDowell, at 
Fredericksburg had been on the point of marching to reinforce Mce- 
Clellan with an additional forty-one thousand men, but had been deterred 
by Jackson’s brilliant campaign in the Valley, which had shattered 
Banks and seriously treatened Washington. 

The battle of Strasburg, one of Jackson’s signal victories, had oc- 
curred the very day Lee assumed command. It was Lee’s plan, not- 
withstanding his disparity of numbers, to call for all the troops the Con- 
federate Government could supply, and waiting only long enough for 
Jackson to dispose of his adversaries along the Shenandoah and join him 
at Richmond, to fall upon McClellan before MecDowell’s forces could 
reach him. 

The Chickahominy Raid 

While Lee was preparing to carry these arrangements into effect, he 
sent off Stuart with the flower of the Cavalry on a combined reconnais- 
sance and raid. Stuart was ordered to move in rear of the Union army on 
the Chickahominy with the primary purpose of ascertaining the condition 
of McClellan’s right flank and a secondary one of destroying communica- 
tions. As his route lay between the two rivers, the expedition is some- 
times known as the Chickahominy Raid, and sometimes in southern 
annals as the Pamunkey Expedition.* It was the first of a series of daring 
enterprises which made Stuart and his men famous in the annals of 
Cavalry. 

On the 12th of June, 1862, Stuart quietly concentrated a brigade of 
three provisional cavalry regiments and a section of artillery near Kelly’s 
Station on the Fredericksburg Railroad north of the Chickahominy. Only 
such horses and men were taken as could be counted upon tto stand the 
expedition. The selection was most carefully made, under Stuart’s own 
eye, from his best troops, and his best leaders were selected to command 
them, for they were going into the very jaws of the Union army. 

Those taken from the First Virginia Cavalry were commanded by 
Colonel Fitzhugh Lee, that of the Ninth Virginia Cavalry by Colonel 
W. H. F. Lee (the son of the Commanding General), that from the Jeff 
Davis Legion by Lieutenant Colonel W. T. Martin. As there was no 
field officer available for the expedition from the Fourth Virginia Cavalry, 
the detachment from that regiment was divided between the other two 
regiments, making a total of 1,200 men, besides the section of artillery 
which was commanded by a Lieutenant Breathed. 


*Note: Stuart himself so called it in his report. 
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In order that no inkling of his plans might reach the receptive ears 
of McClellan, Stuart did not divulge them even to his staff and regimental 
commanders until after he had started. To create the impression with 
any indisecreet inhabitant who might have dealings with the Union camps 
that he intended to reinforce Jackson in the Valley, Stuart moved deliber- 
ately northward from Richmond by the Brook Turnpike for a distance of 
twenty-two miles and encamped at Winston’s Farm (See Sketch No. 1) 
where he found more ample grazing and forage for his horses than they 
were destined to enjoy again for the next few strenuous days. 

Upon resuming his march before daylight the next morning, much to 
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the surprise of his men he turned suddenly to the right, towards Hanover 
Court House. As he moved along at a stiff trot he now made known to 
his regimental commanders the general purport of his orders. It was 
rather a breath taking announcement, this decision to venture twelve 
hundred men within the grasp of an enemy of one hundred thousand and 
with that enemy and a broad river between them and their own forces. 

As he was now approaching the right of McClellan’s line, which had 
been reported as strongly held, Stuart expected active opposition along 
this portion of his route, but to his surprise his scouts reported the road 
to Hanover Court House unobstructed. When the head of the column 
reached that place at nine o’clock that morning (June 13) it was found 
to be in the possession of a small force of enemy cavalry, which being 
surprised, was soon flanked out of its position and forced to retreat to- 
wards Mechanicsville, while Stuart meantime moved rapidly forward on 
his reconnoitering mission towards Hawes Shop. Here he encountered 
some cavalry pickets which also fell back before his advance. 

No serious resistance was offered until his column reached Totopotomoy 
Creek. Here the enemy took advantage of a position commanding the 
wooded road which ran through a deep ravine to the bridge and made a 
stand, but although its position was naturally a strong one, the Union 
foree was too small to withstand even the attack of Stuart’s advance 
guard. It fell back to Linney, where it again drew up in a defensive line 
on each side of the road and received a charge of an equal number of 
Confederate sabres in column of fours by an almost harmless volley of 
pistols. In the melee succeeding this charge occurred the only casualty 
which Stuart’s force suffered during the entire raid, the death of Captain 
Latane. 

Successive Union stands and defeats followed along the roadside at 
intervals of several hundred yards, until the Federal Cavalry at last fell 
back upon its camp of two squadrons of the 5th Cavalry at Old Church. 
The camp was charged and captured by Colonel Fitzhugh Lee, and the 
shattered Union squadrons retired in the direction of Cold Harbor. 

Stuart now took a short breathing spell in which to reassemble his 
command and determine his future movements. In this series of light 
skirmishes and by means of active scouting he had now accomplished the 
main object of his expedition; that is to say, he had found that the right 
wing of McClellan’s army did sot extend, as was supposed, in the direc- 
tion of the Virginia Central Railroad and Hanover Court House. He had 
settled definitely a fact of the utmost importance—that McClellan’s right, 
being guarded only by a small detachment of Cavalry, was ‘‘in the air”’ 
and invited the attack which Lee was waiting to launch. 

Stuart had been able to make a hurried, though satisfactory, survey 
of the swampy course of the Totopotomoy (a tributary to the broad 
Pamunkey) and finding that it could easily be covered with defensive 
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works, he began planning a route which later Stonewall Jackson un- 
hesitatingly followed. Up to this time the expedition had concentrated 
solely on acquiring information; there had been no thought of raiding. 

When Stuart reassembled his command at Old Church, his mind must 
certainly have been centered on how he was going to get back. He must 
either return in the same general direction in which he had come, or else 
make the entire circuit of the Union army, within reach of whose clutches, 
indeed, he already lay. 

The Union cavalry camp at Old Church was only six miles from 
MeClellan’s eadquarters, and the main army, confident in its strength, 
stretched away in uncomfortably close striking distance on each side of 
the Chickahominy. 

In encircling their lines, Stuart must attempt to cross the Chicka- 
hominy by one of the lower fords, probably by swimming, provided he 
were so fortunate as to elude the enemy and find the ford unguarded. 

This river in its ordinary stage was about forty feet wide, fringed 
with growth of heavy forest trees and bordered by low marshy bottom 
lands varying from half a mile to a mile in width. It was subject to 
frequent sudden and great freshets and a single violent rainstorm of brief 
duration would cause a rise of water which was apt to overflow the bottom 
lands for many days converting them into a sea of mud and making the 
river practically impassable except by bridges. A recent series of such 
heavy rains had effectually bogged Union operations. 

Stuart was well aware that the Union outposts encountered had lost 
no time in raising the alarm. If he went back he would probably fall into 
the receptive arms of a large and eager force, since this was the route the 
enemy would be expecting him to pursue; if he went forward his guide 
held out hopes that the river might be fordable at just one place (as it 
had always been heretofore). 

The huge army lying only six miles away could undoubtedly stretch 
out an arm to stop him at the river if it suspected that he was headed in 
that direction, but Stuart hoped to reach the ford before it occurred to 
the enemy he was pursuing so daring a course. But it seemed a desperate 
chanee. . 

Fitzhugh Lee has recorded that when he went forward to take the 
camp at Old Church, Stuart was yet undecided as to which course he 
would pursue. When Lee returned, the General had determined in oppo- 
sition of his officers to advance and encircle the enemy. Though Stuart 
in his report calls it ‘‘the quintessence of prudence,’’ we must admire his 
audacity no less than the loyalty of his officers who, though they frankly 
disapproved his plans, gave him their unflinching support. Nor should 
we fail to give due credit to the troopers who so enthusiastically followed 
him, though to them it must have appeared that they were heading into 
the very jaws of destruction. 
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This is a striking example of Stuart’s genius, a decision at first glance 
the epitome of rashness, but proved in the event to be the result of an 
intuitive and marvellously balanced judgment. 

The lowering sun warned him that the greater part of the day had 
already been spent. It was between three and four o’clock in the after- 
noon when he deliberately pointed his horse’s head from the Union camp 
at Old Chureh towards Tunstall’s Station, lying directly on the Union 
line of supply. From this point on his expedition became most decidedly 
a raid. 

Being directly in rear of the Union Army, the numbers of wagons 
whose drivers had the first premonition of their danger when the grey 
troopers pounced upon them and became easy prey. Not only were these 
supply trains valuable as booty, but the more confusion he could cause, 
the better were his chances of baffling pursuit. 

On the left rolled the Pamunkey up which steamed daily the Union 
transports laden with supplies. 

Fording the Matadequin without difficulty, he paused at Garlic’s 
long enough to detach and send two squadrons to Putney’s Ferry on the 
Pamunkey where they burned two heavily loaded transports together with 
the supply trains of the 17th and 44th New York regiments. 

Tunstall’s Station, Stuart’s immediate objective at this time, was 
itself an important Union supply depot, connected by the York River 
railroad, with McClellan’s army and with another and still larger similar 
depot at White House on the Pamunkey. So secure was Tunstall’s con- 
sidered at Union headquarters by reason of its location that the guard 
consisted of only fifteen men. These were captured without firing a shot 
by a body of men sent forward under the reliable Mosby. Mosby’s men 
then set to work cutting telegraph lines and tearing down fences which 
they heaped up in huge bonfires along the railroad track preparatory to 
tearing up, heating and twisting the rails, but before damage was actually 
done to the railroad the shrill whistle of a locomotive signaled the approach 
of a train. The main column came up just in time to see this train go by, 
sweep the obstructions from the track and despite the challenging volleys 
showered upon it at short range, continue on its way to White House. It 
was observed to be loaded with troops. 

More fortunate was the attack of the raiders upon a wagon train 
which fell into their hands; but the escort, five companies of cavalry, 
falling back upon White House, confirmed the news of Stuart’s presence 
which had already been spread by the occupants of the escaped train. 

The large Union depot at White House was a tempting prize and its 
destruction would materially cripple McCellan in the impending cam- 
paign. But though it lay only a few miles away, it was guarded by gun- 
boats and a strong defensive garrison of six hundred men. Its capture, 
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though desirable, would unnecessarily hazard Stuart’s command. General 
Lee’s instructions were to ‘‘save and cherish’’ his men and horses. 


The delay at Tunstall’s was fraught with hazard. Because of its 
central location and the facilities of the York River railroad, Union in- 
fantry could be transported there as easily as supplies. A scout reported 
that McCall’s Division, on its way to join McClellan, was at Dispatch 
Station (See Sketch No. 1) under arms. It could be expected to make 
an appearance at any moment. Stuart decided to depart as soon as possible. 


Operating until about dusk with implements foraged from neighboring 
houses, he demolished enough telegraph poles to destroy communications 
and effectually silence that means of disclosing his whereabouts to the 
enemy. He then finished his interrupted destruction of the railroad, burn- 
ing of the bridge over Black Creek, destroyed some cars loaded with 
forage, and a loaded wagon train on its way to the army, and finally 
allowing his men a very limited refreshment from the contents of the 
wagons captured en route, he rode into the gathering dusk towards Talley- 
ville. The fires he had kindled at Tunstall’s were left flashing above the 
forest and painting the night sky as an unmistakable beacon to draw the 
Federals upon his track. 

Though the roads about Tunstall’s were muddy and difficult, the full 
moon which came out and made the way as bright as day, soon disclosed 
a marked improvement which continued as they bore southward. Their 
route proved to be little traveled, the country itself was rather thinly 
settled and being well wooded afforded welcome concealment and refresh- 
ing coolness after the exceptionally oppressive heat of the day. 

At Talleyville, four miles from Tunstall’s Station, Stuart halted for 
about three hours to rest and wait for his scattered detachments to come 
in. Though the maps at the disposal of the Confederates were as in- 
accurate as those which misguided the Union forces, Stuart’s men were 
acquainted with every faint path of the country they were traversing, 
especially those of the New Kent troop of the Third Virginia, who were 
actually upon their native heath. As almost every member of this or- 
ganization could follow the road as well at night as during the day, it fell 
to their lot to furnish the scouts and guides. Every house passed pro- 
vided these scouts with a mine of information regarding the location of 
Federal troops which were to be avoided or magazines which might be 
destroyed. By these means the course could be steered speedily and with 
great accuracy. 

At midnight Stuart left Talleyville for Jones’ Bridge, which one of 
his guides who had lived in that vicinity reported to him as marking the 
site of a fording place invariably safe within his remembrance, though 
the bridge itself was dilapidated and unfit for use. 

About 3:00 a. m., June 14, 1862, Stuart’s column arrived unmolested 
at the Chickahominy. Through the mist, as the day dawned, they faced 
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a spectacle which was calculated to mock their hopes and shatter them 
with an overwhelming despair. Goaded by recent rains the angry river 
roared furiously past, a dark swirling mass of defiant water. An intrepid 
attempt by Colonel W. H. F. Lee and several staff members to gain the 
opposite side by swimming their horses narrowly escaped disaster and 
proved that means utterly futile. Trees were felled in an abortive at- 
tempt to improvise a bridge. They were carried down the-stream like 
jackstraws as soon as they touched the rushing waters. 

Stuart, having come up, sat on his horse surveying the scene and, as 
was his peculiar habit in serious thought, silently stroking his beard. 
He knew that every hour of daylight was drawing the enemy nearer and 
the inevitable news of his predicament would spur them on. He grasped 
the only chance left him—he would repair the old bridge. 

Axes were hurriedly assembled from neighboring farms and a rear 
guard being quickly formed and stationed at such a distance as to pre- 
vent interruption of the work, a selected party of troopers converted for 
the time being into artisans began wrecking a large abandoned warehouse 
standing conveniently by to be used in rehabilitating the ruined bridge. 
Never were axes more animated for seldom was incentive greater. Like 
magic a foot bridge soon swung across the forbidding stream. Across this 
a long column of thankful though tired troopers moved with that alert- 
ness which only the consciousness of a blue vengeance momentarily 
hurtling down upon them could inspire, each man holding his horse by 
the bridle reins as the latter swam alongside. 

Again, rapid additional labor was forthcoming to enlarge the bridge 
for the artillery which soon passed across the hasty structure without 
mishap. By an hour after noon the entire command had cleared the 
Chickahominy. 

So important did Stuart consider the timely delivery of the informa 
tion he had secured that he left his command at sunset of the day they 
crossed the river and with only an orderly and a guide, at great personal 
hazard, rode through the Union lines. He arrived at General Lee’s 
headquarters in Richmond at sunrise the following morning (June 15 
to deliver his important message while his command, evading the Federal 
gunboats on the James and circumventing Hooker’s lines at White Oak 
Swamp, came in some hours later. 

Through the uncertain vicissitudes of a three days’ raid he had 
passed practically unscathed, with only one casualty (Captain Latane 
killed in the Linney skirmish), and one eaisson which was rendered un- 
serviceable by a broken pole left stuck in the mud by the Chickahominy 
Considering the disparity in numbers of the force he had risked with 
those of an enemy in such close proximity and the nature of the country 
through which he had passed, this seems very remarkable. 

The salient feature of this raid is its audacity. The reason why 
Stuart had no opposition after he left Tunstall’s Station was that his 
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very boldness had produced a consternation within the Union ranks which 
paralyzed pursuit. The is what happened: the two detached squadrons 
of the 25th Cavalry at Old Church under Captain Royall, which had been 
plaeed there to guard the Union right flank, had sent a troop early on the 
morning of June 13 to Hanover Court House. Meeting Stuart in that 
vieinity and being forced back, another troop was sent to its support and 
then another, but Stuart had beaten them back and captured their camp. 

McClellan had at his disposal at this time a cavalry force (according 
to his own statement) of four regiments and two companies of regulars 
and four regiments and two companies of volunteers, which was ample 
to have thwarted Stuart if properly coordinated and handled. 

The report of Stuart’s mirage-like advance, as it was carried by a 
relay of messengers to the nearest cavalry and division headquarters, 
estimated the foree as being 5,000 to 7,000 infantry supported by artillery. 

The Sixth Regular Cavalry, supported by the remainder of the Fifth 
and neighboring infantry units, was hastily concentrated in the vicinity 
of Totopotomoy Bridge and Old Church where orders were received to 
‘‘hold its own,’’ to ‘‘maintain its position,’’ ‘‘to watch carefully in front 
and rear’’ and ‘‘not to attack a superior force.’’ 

Under these conflicting orders this cavalry force did not reach 
Tunstall’s until 9:00 a. mM. the next morning as they were expecting that 
other troops would be there to detain Stuart until they could fall upon 
him. 

Stuart’s movements after he left Tunstall’s appear to have been only 
guessed at. As it was feared he might make another sortie toward White 
House, the 5th and 6th Cavalry and the infantry, which had arrived, re- 
mained at Tunstall’s throughout the day of the 14th. Four squadrons of 
Rush’s Laneers (6th Pennsylvania Cavalry) which had been moved to 
Tunstall’s during the night and three squadrons of the 11th Pennsylvania 
Cavalry which had been at White House took up the chase at daylight 
that morning (June 14) and followed the Confederate hoofprints fresh 
from the night before until they were obliterated by the trail of a drove 
of cattle in a boggy stretch of road. After additional loss of precious 
time, the trail of the raiders was again picked up and distant smoke 
curling through the woods beckoned them to the river, at Jones’ Ford, 
where they saw the last charred embers of the bridge to which Stuart had 
set the torch two hours before. 

General Emory with several more squadrons of the 6th Pennsylvania 
and one of the First Cavalry had at this time (about 3:00 p. m., June 14) 
only reached Baltimore Crossroads, eleven miles away, where he received 
the first news that Stuart was beyond his reach. 

Well might McClellan telegraph to Washington, ‘‘The stampede of 
last night has passed away.’’ 
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Results of the Chickahominy Raid 


The time had been too short in this raid for any considerable destruc- 
tion of property. Its most important effect was to shake the morale of th 
Union army and increase the lack of confidence in McClellan. The chief 
value of the raid to the Confederate command was, however, that it re- 
vealed to General Lee precisely what he wished to know regarding the 
weak points of his adversary. Meantime, McDowell’s Corps continued to 
be detained on the Rappahannock. 

Two days after Stuart returned, Jackson left the Valley with the 
bulk of his forces and on June 25 began to make the encircling movement 
around MeClellan’s right. As the direct outcome of Stuart’s Chicka- 
hominy Raid, Lee turned suddenly from the defensive to the offensive and 
rolled up McClellan’s line in a series of seven days’ engagements, culminat- 
ing in the battle of Malvern Hill, during which he forced the Federal 
army—its communications with the Pamunkey shattered and its depots 
captured—to the shelter of its gunboats on the James. 


Lee’s Operations Against Pope 


While MecClellan’s army was recuperating on the James, the forces of 
Fremont, Banks and McDowell was consolidating on the line of the 
Rappahannock under General John Pope and had resumed the offensive. 
From the Southern standpoint it was vitally important for Lee to hold 
Pope in check until arrangements could be made for operations against 
one of the other Federal armies in Virginia. Though a Confederate vic- 
tory at Cedar Mountain effectually checked Pope for a time, his army was 
soon largely reinforced and a movement on the part of McClellan was 
believed by the Confederates to have had in view the uniting of the two 
armies. To crush Pope before McClellan could join him now engaged the 
serious attention of Lee. The mass of Pope’s troops were near the Rapidan 
opposite Orange Court House. (See Sketch No. 2.) Lee crossed the Rapidan 
on August 20, 1862, but he did not find Pope. A day or so before the 
Federals had captured Major Fitzhugh, Stuart’s adjutant, who was carry- 
ing General Lee’s letter of instructions to Stuart regarding the proposed 
movement against Pope. The latter, on acquiring these dispatches, 
promptly fell back behind the Rappahannock where he could be nearer his 
base and more easily reinforced by McClellan. 

On the 21st of August, Jackson moved forward to the Rappahannock. 
Stuart preceded him with two regiments of cavalry, his object being to 
discover the position of the Federal army, which then lay from Rappahan- 
nock Station to Kelly’s Ford. Deeming it inexpedient to attempt to force 
a crossing, he confined his movement to such skirmishing as would occupy 
the attention of his adversary. 

Before night fell on August’ 22, he found an apparently unguarded 
crossing on Pope’s right. Owing to a heavy shower of rain which caused 
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a sudden rise in the river, Jackson lay at this time at Sulphur Springs, 
cut off by the swelling torrent from those of his troops which had already 
crossed. The Confederate army was now across the Rapidan near Brandy 
Station, Longstreet having come up to reinforce Jackson. Stuart, who 
had maintained an unequal struggle with the enemy for the possession 
of Beverly Ford (See Sketch No. 2), had withdrawn late in the afternoon 
of August 21st to the south bank of the Rappahannock. The next morn- 
ing found him still in the vicinity of Beverly Ford, again trying his luck 
at forcing a passage across the river. Here he received a note from Gen- 
eral Lee to the effect that the proposition which Stuart had previously 
offered to strike Pope’s rear had been approved and was considered 
opportune. 























The Catlett Station Raid 


Stuart immediately started upon the raid. He took with him seven 
regiments of cavalry consisting of Robertson’s brigade, except the 7th 
Virginia, and all of Fitz Lee’s except the 3d Virginia—a total of 1,500 
men and two guns. 
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Leaving at ten o’clock in the morning (August 22), the command 
proceeded through the village of Jefferson, part crossing the Rappahan 
nock at Waterloo Bridge and the remainder a few miles below at a place 
ealled Hart’s Mill. A march to Warrenton, where a halt was made during 
the afternoon, developed no Federal forces. <A terrific storm had now 
set in which promised to continue, and through it they dirécted thei: 
course toward Catlett Station on the Orange and Alexandria railroad witli 
the intention of destroying the railroad bridge over Cedar Creek—the 
most effectual means of interrupting General Pope’s communications. 

At this time Stuart had no other objective. With the rain beating 
in their faces and the artillery floundering through the mud, the head of 
the column pushed on by the village of Auburn and reached the vicinty 
of their goal after dark. The conditions for a surprise were ideal as it 
would hardly be supposed that on such a night even the devil himself 
would be abroad. The pickets were easily captured and the raiders soon 
found themselves in the midst of the evening’s encampment. Stuart says 
in his report: ‘‘It was the darkest night I ever saw. We fortunately 
captured at this critical moment a negro who had known me in Berkeley 
and who recognizing me, informed me of the location of General Pope’s 
staff, baggage, horses, ete., and offered to guide me to the spot.’’ 

The proposition was accepted with alacrity. Stuart divided his com- 
mand. Colonel W. F. H. Lee’s regiment was selected to raid Pope’s head- 
quarters while the First and Fifth Virginia were sent to attack another 
part of the camp and to obstruct the railroad. 

Colonel Lee boldly led his command within a few feet of the tents 
of General Pope’s staff and then charged, capturing a large number of 
prisoners, particularly officers, besides what seemed to the scantily 
equipped Southerners a fabulous amount of public property. The value 
of this unexpected coup could not be estimated until day dawned upon 
their way back, and among the prisoners was found General Pope’s Fieli| 
Quartermaster, and among the captured property, General Pope’s uni- 
form, his horse’s equipment, money chests and personal baggage among 
which, of particular importance, was the Commanding General’s dispatch 
book. 

Meantime, the other two cavalry regiments—the First and Fifth Vir- 
ginia—were having insurmountable difficulties. Crossing the railroad 
track by a heavy filling with ditches on either side, amid Egyptian dark- 
ness and a perfect torrent of rain, the lights of the camp when they ar- 
rived were extinguished at the first pistol shot and the only light left to 
guide them was the flash of the enemy’s guns from the wagons in whic! 
they had taken speedy refuge. Under such adverse conditions, the success- 
ful attack by a mounted charge was perceived to be impossible. Despite 
the rain, the camp was set on fire and by its light attention turned to the 
accomplishment of the object of the expedition—the destruction of tie 
railroad bridge over Cedar Creek—but here they were again thwarte: 
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i:verything being saturated with water, the steady downpour here re- 
peatedly squelched every effort at ignition while the slippery and water 
soaked timbers of the bridge defied the few axes which had with difficulty 
been found. 

On the opposite side of the stream a cliff afforded excellent protection 
io the enemy’s sharpshooters. A volley fired from the burning camp rang 
out as an alarm that the enemy had rallied. The attempt to destroy the 
bridge was reluctantly abandoned. Falling back, the two detachments 
reunited, and leaving before daylight, safely reached the Confederate 
lines, which during their absence had been advanced to Warrenton. 


Results of the Catlett Station Raid 

The Catlett Station raid, in its brief intensity of effort and the 
direetness of its effect upon the campaign was like a saber stroke. 

General Pope’s dispatch book, when it changed hands, became a docu- 
ment of tremendous importance and produced momentous results. It 
disclosed immediately to Lee that McClellan was preparing to hasten to 
Pope’s assistance and bore unmistakable evidence of Pope’s own con- 
viction that he was not able, alone, to defend the Rappahannock. Fur- 
thermore, it shed sufficient light on Pope’s strength, movements and de- 
signs to enable General Lee clearly to plan the ten days’ campaign. This 
ultimately turned Pope’s flank and broke his communications, driving him 
from the Rappahannock to Washington before his army could be re- 
inforeced by McClellan and delivered Pope a crushing blow at the Second 
Battle of Mannassas. 


(To be continued.) 





Horse and Machine 


By Captain Leonarp Nason, Cavalry Reserve 


same from a swivel chair, or as an attaché, about this or that 

weapon, or this or that branch, that has become obsolete. We ar 
not very old, but we can remember that the bayonet was doomed after 
the Boer War. They were as obsolete as the cross-bow. Also, every army 
increased their mounted establishment, as though they expected they would 
all repair to South Africa to settle their next difference. 

From the last war has come the ukase that the horse is to follow the 
spear and the shield into oblivion. All transport is to be by auto, recon- 
naissance by air, and pursuit of routed enemy by tanks or armored ears. 
With the right or wrong of this we are not concerned. The British army 
tried out the above theories in their maneuvers, with the result that we 
hope is known to every cavalryman. Recently the ‘‘Obsolete Horse’’ party 
received another severe jolt, of sterner character, in which blood flowed, 
the commanding general of a military district lost his life, and a great 
power lost the prestige it had taken half a century to build up. 

The French administer in North Africa three departments slightly 
smaller than France itself. They do it exceedingly well, and Algeria, 
Tunisie, and Moroceo are cleaner, have better roads, better police, better 
telephone and telegraph service than the old country. The main reason 
for this is that most of North Africa is under military government. A 
great deal of it has not even been explored, let alone mapped, and among 
the mountains with which it is strewn, amidst the dunes of the Sahara, 
and the wild ranges that run almost the width of the continuent, live 
great numbers of very active warlike natives, who are brought up to fight 
as the American boy is to play baseball, and who enjoy a battle just as 
thoroughly as we do the World Series. The troops in North Africa are 
France’s best, their officers the best instructed, and their equipment the 
most modern. 

Early in December the commanding general of the Sud-Oranais, 
General Clavery, a colonial officer of the greatest experience and ability 
returned from a visit of inspection that had taken him to the farthest 
outposts of south Algeria. The general’s staff traveled in a caravan of 
two automobiles and a light truck, because the roads throughout are 
practicable for motor travel. 

For their service of information and security they depended upon tiie 
military commanders of the districts through which they passed. As thy 
approached Colomb-Bechar, about two days’ run south of Oran—wh °! 
is on the Mediterranean, and as modern a city as any in Africa—t 
colonel commanding the district proceeded to take the usual measures 
assure the safe passage of the party. 


A FTER every war we hear great clamor, mostly from those who fough 
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First, he directed a reconnaissance of the country by air, in order 
discover any lurking force that might have gathered in the vicinity. 
second, he ordered out a detachment of native horse to accompany the 
convoy, because the horses could explore portions of the terrain imprac- 
cable for the motors! 

These measures, of course, were taken as a matter of form, for that 
part of Algeria has been quiet for a great many years. Great! But at 
tis point Old Man Hard Luck takes a hand. One of the cars breaks down. 

When a horse goes lame, he does not hold up the advance of the 
vain body, but when a motor car goes lame, all those within get out and 


a 


Market Day in the High Atlas 


These tribesmen are at peace, but do not recognize 
French authority. When they break into actual war 
they are called “dissidents” 


the whole convoy pauses, especially if it is the general’s car that is having 
the trouble. It was a question of a spark plug, a thing so small that a 
man could carry it in his hand or in his pocket, yet not having it, had 
held up the whole convoy. Then going through a district rich in flint, 
the tires, already worn by the long miles of the tour of inspection, began 
to give out all at once. Moreover, it rained. Man, for all he can fly in 
the air and live under the sea, cannot control the weather. And when 
it rains the bird-men stay on the ground. 

The convoy, then, was a day late, and because of weather conditions 
the airmen could not make their reconnaissance. The waiting detachment 
of native horse ate up their ‘‘cooked meal carried in saddle pockets’’ and 
went home. Being simple people, like others who have much less excuse 
for their simplicity, they never thought that something might have delayed 
those automobiles. For them an automobile was a thing of marvelous 
speed, invulnerable to attack, and inoculated in some mysterious manner 
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against faults of its own interior. The general, they decided, must have 
gone another way. 

When they returned to their quarters they reported to the command- 
ing officer, who thereupon telegraphed to Beni-Abbes, the next post, asking 
for news of the general. His first premonition of disaster was probably 
at that time, for his adjutant reported the wires were down, not only to 
the south but also to the north. 

Meanwhile the convoy advanced, but what with flat tires, the missing 
spark plug, and a leaking water-pump, the two passenger cars became 
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Beni-Abbes, near which the Raid took Place 


The horsemen took refuge in the mountains in the 
background 


separated from the truck, and then from each other. The truek was 
driven by a sergeant, accompanied by two tirailleurs. When the second 
auto, containing General Clavary, caught up with the truck, the occu- 
pants of the second car must have thought there had been an accident, 
for the truck was in the ditch, and blazing fiercely. 

The general, an experienced officer, must have decided on second look 
that djicheurs were at work, but at that second the car was fired upon. 

The chauffeur was killed at the wheel. General Clavery and his chief 
leaped from the car and ran for shelter in the rocks, but were killed in 
their tracks. 

The third ear arrived in time to receive and return the fire of 
number of the raiders, probably a rear guard, otherwise the four men 
the third ear, one of whom was General Clavery’s son, could not ha 
long sustained the combat, more especially as one of the four, Captz: 
Dubenne, was mortally wounded at the first exchange of shots. 

It has been said that the rifles of the men in the truck were fow 
still strapped to their racks on the running board. We think in this ¢ 
nection of the members of the platoon in the leadership tests who ma 
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, camp in hostile country and never unpacked their auto rifles. Had the 
platoon been ‘‘jumped’’ that night, any who survived would never have 
been caught that way a second time, and it is a safe bet that the trailleurs 
hat survived the fire of the djich will cireulate the roads with their rifles 
cross their knees the rest of their service. Meanwhile those who made 
ie mistake are dead. 

Eight hours later the survivors arrived at Colomb-Bechar, from 
whenee the pursuit immediately started. They discovered no trace of the 
djich, despite press accounts to the contrary. In savage warfare one side 
ssues no communiqué, thus allowing the imagination of the other side 
to have free rein. 

It would seem to me, a young officer and an ignorant man, but one 
who has seen quite enough of folly and fads, and unnecessary death in 
battle resulting therefrom, that the above incident is worthy of attention. 
Reduced to its lowest common denominator, so to speak, we have an attack 
by a body of raiding cavalry upon a motor convoy. The territory can be 
classed as hostile to the raiders, who probably came from Morocco, or 
belonged to a notorious tribe of desert raiders called Ain-Hammou. 

The natives about Colomb-Bechar are peaceful sheep herders or toilers 
in the gardens of the oasis, and would have nothing in common with the 
horsemen. The ill luck that befell the convoy could befall any other convoy. 
Spark plugs miss, water pumps leak, tires blow out on any car in any 
country. If a convoy of three cars becomes separated, how much more 
easily does one of thirty? 

We read in an account of the road mareh of the new light tank, 
TI-EI, that two trucks that formed the convoy had to be towed most of 
the way. How now if that convoy is attacked? Ah, but the convoy would 
be protected! By what? By airplanes? So was General Clavery’s. But 
there was the rain and fog. Nothing unusual about these last. They 
might keep any airplanes down. I was on several fronts in the last war, 
and do not remember one but where the enemy visited us by air when- 
ever he pleased, and at an extremely low altitude. 

Also, General Clavery’s convoy was protected by supporting troops. 
The convoy was late and the supporting troops hungry. They went home 
as any troops would. Yes; they would! 

Read the account of the leadership tests and see what even the officers 
of our army do, or do not do. And then, with the convey separated, and 
the country shrouded in mist, and the supporting: troops off to buscar 
chow, arrives a body of the enemy, composed of a bunch of horses and 
some good shots, led by a calvaryman with his objective firmly in mind 
and enough intestines to take a chance or two in order to gain it. 

Result—burning trucks, untidy dead, prisoners, disruption of traffic, 
loss of prestige and morale, and on the other side, loot, delight, decora- 
tions, and an increased belief that the day of cavalry is not yet done, but 
only beginning. 





Armored Car Design 


By Masor C. C. Benson, Cavalry 
By special arrangement with the editors, this article appears in the April issues of 
several other service journals.—Editor. 
HE busines of designing fighting machines for ground troops has 
"| received far more attention from automotive engineers than from 
those who use the machines. Unfortunately, the engineers are not 
fully conversant with the needs of the troops, and are prone to over- 
emphasize mechanical features. As a result, we find machines that are 
mechanically correct, in which the driver cannot see and the gunner can- 
not shoot. Mechanical perfection is of little use if the completed machine 
lacks fighting ability; hence, there is need in the design of fighting ma- 
chines to shift the emphasis from mechanical to tactical features. To 
illustrate the application of this idea to a specific problem, the author 
presents herewith his views on the design of a heavy armored car. 


Fundamentals of Design 


The heavy armored ear will be used by all arms for important recon- 
naissance work. In addition, it will be extensively employed to attack 
ground troops, and to give protection against aircraft and against 
armored vehicles. It must provide mobility, fire-power, and protection 
for the crew. If it can have crushing power as well, so much the better, 
as it will have frequent need to overcome obstacles that would otherwise 
block its operations. To be sufficiently mobile, the machine must be capable 
of sustained high speed on the road and across country. Cross country 
ability is especially important, because the machine will be of compara- 
tively little use if confined to the roads. Fire power implies weapons for 
use against ground troops, aircraft, armored cars, and tanks. Protection 
for the crew, in so far as protection is possible, requires speed, armor, 
and suitably protected eye slits. Armor of sufficient thickness to with- 
stand even the fire of .50 caliber machine guns, will weigh more than an 
agile machine can carry; hence, speed enough to avoid or escape from 
hostile fire will be of great importance. A vehicle that embodies these 
charactertisties will necessarily be a non-commercial product—a specii! 
machine in the same sense that attack and pursuit planes are specia. 
No commercial machine now being built can meet the demands that wil! 
be made on a heavy armored ear. 

There are four main factors to consider-—running gear, power plan’, 
driver, and gunners. For the present, we shall consider only the arrang:- 
ment or these elements with respect to each other. As the running ge 
must rest upon the ground, its position will give no trouble. The me 
bers of the crew should be together, either forward or aft of the engi: 
compartment, because they must cooperate continuously. If the eng! 
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forward, as in some of the pioneer tanks, it may obstruct the driver’s 
view; furthermore, its heat and fumes will nauseate the crew. The engine 
can do its work efficiently whether forward or aft; consequently, it should 
e aft, where it will not interfere with the operation of the vehicle. The 
ntral and forward positions remain available for the driver and gun- 
pers. For cross-country movements, the driver should be where he can 
ebserve closely each obstacle that is in his path; hence, the logical place 
for him is in the bow. This position subjects the driver to severe jolts, 
beeause the pitch of the bow is greater than amidships; but he can brace 
himself against expected shocks far better than can a gunner who is 
intent upon handling his weapons. A gunner needs the steadiest gun 
platform that the machine affords; therefore, he should be amidships, 
where the jolts and vibrations are reduced to the minimum. The most 
desirable arrangement of the four main elements may be represented 
eraphieally as follows: 











ORIVER GUNNERS 

















= RUNNING GEAR 


Figure 1 





Acecustomed as we are to the conventional arrangement of units in 
pleasure vehicles, this arrangement may look queer. However, pleasure 
and warfare differ; we are less concerned with the appearance of an 
armored ear than with its efficiency as a fighting machine. 

With these ideas on the arrangement of the main elements, we may 
proceed with other featutes of the design. Automotive engineers will 
have to produce the running gear and power plant; the using service 
must design the hull, with suitable facilities for the crew. Part of the 
problem is tactical and part is technical, but responsibility for results 
rests upon the using service. To secure results, the using service must 
state definitely what it wants. 


Running Gear 


Various forms of running gear have been tried. They include four 
wheels, six wheels, eight wheels, caterpillar tracks in rear and wheels in 
front, full caterpillar tracks, and a combination of wheels for the road 
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with tracks for cross-country work. Driving power is usually applied t: 
two, four, or six wheels; or to the caterpillar tracks through rear driving 
sprockets. The wheeled vehicles, when equipped with oversized balloon 
tires, have shown far better cross-country ability than the average com 
mercial car, and their sustained speed on the road leaves nothing to b: 
desired. However, even those with six-wheel drive bog down in soft 
ground, have insufficient traction for climbing steep slopes, and cannot 
surmount obstacles. Unless equipped with complicated dual controls for 
steering backwards or forwards, they require considerable room for turn 
ing. Caterpillar tracks in rear are better than wheels all around for 
cross-country travel, but not so good for speed on the road. The full 
caterpillar tracks give excellent service across country, and enable the 
driver to turn his machine around in about half its own length; but the 
caterpillar machine cannot compete with wheeled vehicles on the road. 
The combination of wheels for the road and full caterpillar tracks for 
rough going, is the most desirable that has as yet been produced. If the 
change from wheels to tracks, and reverse, can be made readily, this 
combination will meet all military needs. 

For fast moving vehicles, springs and shock absorbers are essential. 
Even at slow speeds, vibrations and road shocks quickly wear out ma- 
chinery that is rigidly supported by an unsprung frame, because every 
blow is transmitted directly to the working parts. In our rigidly con- 
structed Mark VIII tank, vibration is so great that engine bolts must 
be tightened after each three hours of running time. Imagine what 
would happen if instead of six miles an hour this machine could attain 
sixty! A heavy armored ear will encounter good roads, poor roads, and 
extremely rough going where there are no roads at all; and it must rely 
greatly upon speed to avoid destructive fire from the enemy’s weapons. 
In a fast fighting machine, the stability of the gunner’s firing platform 
is another important consideration which depends largely upon the elim- 
ination of vibration and jolts. Rigid construction entails inaccurate fire 
except at very low speeds; and even at a snail’s pace, it is difficult for 
a gunner to keep his sights on the target. These considerations indicate 
the need for the best combination of springs and shock absorbers that can 
be devised. 

Heavy armored cars must travel under their own power; they can- 
not be carried on trucks, as light tanks have been in the past. It will 
therefore be necessary to depart from the types of running gear th: 
have been devised for tanks. The desired type should provide whee 
for road travel, and full caterpillar tracks for cross-country work. TI): 
tracks must be of high grade metal to combine light weight with strengt! 
and long life; and suitable devices must be provided for changing readil 
from wheels to tracks or reverse. The shape of the bearing surface ©! 
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the track when adjusted for operation should approximate the are of a 
vreat circle, thus: 


“. 


Figure 2 


to enable the machine to surmount obstacles and to facilitate turning. 
Individually sprung wheels and double-action shock absorbers should suf- 
fice to eliminate most of the vibrations and jolts. These items cover the 
principal features of the running gear that is needed for a heavy armored 
ear. 

Power Plant 

Lack of reserve power is a serious fault in any military vehicle. In 
commercial use, vehicles usually operate singly rather than in groups; 
each driver can take full advantage of conditions which favor his progress, 
and can avoid placing undue strain on his motor. In the military service, 
group operation and control is necessarily the rule. Even on good roads, 
drivers must often halt on steep grades and yet be prepared to maintain 
their proper places when the column moves on. While the column is 
moving, some machines will be going down hill while others are struggling 
up. Excessive extension of the unit or considerable reduction in speed 
will result, unless each machine has enough reserve power to meet un- 
usual demands. In addition, military vehicles frequently have to operate 
on roads that commercial machines would avoid, and in areas where there 
are no roads whatever. In combat, an under-powered machine forces 
the driver to shift gears for minor obstacles, and thus increases greatly 
the time allowed for hostile gunners to register a destructive hit. The 
fighting machine must have plenty of reserve power to enable it to survive. 

The maintenance and repair work on military vehicles must often be 
done in the open. Wind, sand, rain, mud, snow, sleet, and cold impose 
far different conditions than are usually found in the steam heated com- 
mercial garage. And when conditions are worst, tactical demands are 
often most pressing. The men available to do the necessary work will 
not be expert mechanics. There is, therefore, an especial need in the 
military service for an engine that is rugged in construction and ex- 
tremely simple in design. 

Invention and development are advancing so rapidly in the auto- 
motive industry that the sensation of today may be a back number to- 
morrow. Diesel engines, steam engines, and gasoline engines—some air- 
cooled and some water-cooled—present a bewildering array. Among the 
many excellent motors that our manufacturers produce, only those built 
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for aircraft or for marine use have sufficient power to operate a heavy 
armored ear. The aircraft motors will run efficiently whether top-side 
up or not, a very desirable feature, but none of them are designed to 
withstand the shocks of rough going across country. The marine motors 
are simpler and more rugged, but their water jackets require an un- 
limited supply of cool water to keep the engine at an efficient operating 
temperature. An armored car must carry its own water supply, and 
cargo space is extremely limited. An air-cooled motor of the type used 
in the Vickers medium tank (British) would afford distinct advantages, 
especially in freezing weather, but there are no high-powered American 
engines of this type except in airplanes. Obviously, the purpose for which 
a motor is intended governs its design. We are forced to the conclusion 
that the right motor for a heavy armored car has not yet been built. 

Rather than wait until a proper motor is designed and put into 
production, we may proceed with an admittedly inferior substitute. 
Capable automotive engineers can produce the new engine long before 
the Army is ready to use it. Their problem is merely to add one more 
engine to the hundreds they have already designed; ours is to learn 
how to use this new weapon tactically, and how to defend ourselves 
against it. It is time for us to start on our share of the business with 
such means as are at hand. The Army has in storage some thousands 
of Liberty motors which can make shift to meet our needs temporarily. 
They have power (338 B.H.P. at 1,400 r.p.m.), and are compact; at 
comparatively slight expense many of their original faults can be elim- 
inated by rebuilding. Experiments with air-cooled Liberties, already 
started by the Air Corps, would provide designers with valuable data. 
The use of the Liberty motor, air-cooled or ‘‘as is’’, would involve ex- 
cessive maintenance and repair work, but at least we would have some- 
thing to use at once for tactical instruction. 


For the benefit of those who are qualified to design an engine for 
use in our heavy armored cars, we may briefly summarize our needs as 
follows: simplicity, power (about 350 B.H.P. at 1,500 r.p.m.), depend- 
ability, compactness, rugged construction, accessibility, and again sim- 
plicity. 

The Hull 


Having thus disposed of the parts that will concern automotive en- 
gineers, we must now tackle our own share of the design. The first step 
will be to determine the shape and size of the hull. It must provide ex- 
cellent observation; all-around fire; low superstructure and low center 
of gravity; balance; suitable clearance; and room for the power plant, 
equipment, and crew. These somewhat conflicting requirements will be 
troublesome, yet there are certain features which can be settled at once. 
The bottom of the hull will be flat, with bow and stern rounded to avoid 
scoop shovel action when pulling out of depressions; the driver will be 
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in front, and the engine compartment in rear. Experience gained in the 
construction of tanks provides enough data for the design of these parts. 
Resort to the drawing board gives the following results for progress 
thus far: 
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It is probable that with a power plant designed for use in a heavy 
armored car, the size of the engine compartment can be reduced, but for 
the present requirements of the Liberty motor will govern. Experiments 
have shown that the space allowed above is sufficient. The space allowed 
for the driver is purposely made liberal, to accommodate the facilities 
with which he must be provided. The main point to note is that the 
design provides the driver with excellent observation to the front and 
flanks. ; 

The midsection of the hull must accommodate the remainder of the 
erew. As the driver will have his hands full, there must be at least one 
gunner to use the weapons. A third man in the crew, to handle signal 
communications, will double its efficiency; and a fourth would be de- 
sirable. If the size of the hull is to keep within reasonable limits, so 
that the machine will be readily maneuverable, it will be well to draw 
the line at four men. 

To give this crew the maximum combat value, there must be com- 


munications equipment and weapons. Extensive experiments will be 
necessary to determine what should be included in the signal equipment. 














Figure 3 
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Radio telephone and telegraph, panels, semaphore flags, pigeons, helio- 
graph, and pyrotechnics will all have to be tested for armored car use 
The necessary space for the selected equipment must be provided, foi 
signal equipment in an armored car is just as important as armament. 
As to weapons, there should be caliber .30 machine guns for use against 
personnel; a caliber .50 machine gun for anti-aircraft fire; and a thre 
pounder cannon to deal with hostile armored cars and tanks. 


Much might be written about other items of equipment and detailed 
facilities that should be provided for the driver and for other members 
of the crew. Some of the items that need attention are: ammunition 
racks, an instrument board with luminous dials, compass, periscopes, gas 
masks, tools, spare parts, responsive controls, interior lights, head lights, 
tail light, flashlights, towing cables and brackets, individual lockers, fire 
extinguishers, fire proof bulkhead for engine compartment, camouflage 
materials, splash guards, demolition equipment, photographic equipment, 
food and water containers. These and related matters are properly the 
subject for thorough investigations, which should be made with full sized 
wooden models before the first steel hull is built. Until these investiga- 
tions have been made, we cannot draw up a complete design. It is pos- 
sible, however, to prepare a lay-out that will accommodate at least the 
major items. Without more ado, we submit the following design for 
the hull. 
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Figure 4 


The following numbers refer to corresponding numbers on _ th 
sketches : 
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Fighting compartment (heavy line), extends out over running gear, 
normally open at the top, roof in suitable sections carried on top of 
engine compartment. Permanent roof over driver’s seat. Front 
plates slope forward at an angle of forty-five degrees. Entrance and 
exit over the top. 

Caliber .30 machine guns air-cooled, two in each mount. Horizontal 
traverse about one hundred and thirty degrees. Mounts placed to 
allow each gunner as much room as possible. Primarily for fire to 
the front and flanks against personnel; can also furnish some anti- 
aircraft fire. 

Three-pounder cannon on pedestal mount, semi-automatic, high 
velocity, all around travese. Small shield on gun to protect gunner 
from machine gun fire. Caliber .50 machine gun air-cooled, for anti- 
‘ aireraft fire, on same mount, to right or left of cannon. 


Armored gasoline tanks, extend out over running gear, capacity one 
hundred gallons each. Beneath the armor are inner tanks, self- 
sealing if punctured. 

Water-tight hinged doors which give access to power plant. There 
are similar doors in the fireproof bulkhead which separates the fight- 
ing compartment from the engine room. Door handles serve also as 
steps of ladder to roof. Tool racks on inner surface of each door. 


Flat roof of engine compartment provides a place for carrying cater- 
pillar tracks when the machine is operating on wheels. 
Observation ports, backed with thick shatter-proof glass, and pro- 
tected outside by steel doors with suitable eye slits or holes for use 
when under fire. 

Assembly 


There remains the important matter of fitting the running gear to 
this hull. As previously mentioned, the combination of wheels for the 
road with full caterpillar tracks for cross-country work, is most desirable 
for our purpose. Running gear of this type, invented by Mr. Walter 
Christie, is now undergoing tests on a new experimental machine. The 
performance of this gear to date has been fully satisfactory, but whether 
it will stand up under the full load of the completed machine, remains 
to be seen. The total weight of the machine, fully equipped and armored 
against .30 caliber bullets, will be about twelve tons. To travel at sixty 
miles an hour on the road and about thirty across country, this machine 
must have running gear of exceptional quality. The tracks partic- 
ularly will have to be strong enough to withstand terrific strains, and 
yet light enough to permit easy removal and handling. The following 
sketch shows running gear of the Christie type combined with the hull 
described above. Note that the caterpillar tracks extend beyond the hull, 
so that neither bow nor stern can dig into an obstacle or steep bank. 
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Figure 5 


In producing a new model automobile, manufacturers consult not 
only their designers but also the production, service, and sales depart- 
ments. A similar system might well be applied to new fighting machines 
for the Army, but unfortunately we have no arm or service which com- 
bines these viewpoints under the control of one responsible head. Lack- 
ing such an agency, we must rely upon the cooperation of interested 
officers throughout the Army to point out mistakes and suggest improve- 
ments. Costly mistakes and needless delays will occur in building heavy 
armored cars unless we develop sound ideas on the fundamentals of de- 
sign. In addition, there must be careful consideration of matters that 
affect production and service. The ultimate consumer—the using serv- 
ice—should get what it needs for tactical use in combat. If the using 
service neglects its share of the problem, it must be satisfied with what 
others produce. 





The Modern Cavalry Re%iment 


By Cotonet M. WIKTorIn 


Colonel Mauriz Wiktorin, Austrian Army, started his service in the cavalry, took 
part in the beginning of the World War in a cavalry division as a General Staff 
officer, and is at present a colonel, General Staff Corps, Austrian Army, with station 
in Vienna. He is occupied constantly with questions concerning modern cavalry, has 
published several articles in Austrian, German, Swedish and Swiss military magazines, 
ind has delivered many lectures on the subject. This article, setting forth his views, is 
especially interesting in showing the similarity of European and American conclusions 
n eavalry organization.—Editor. 


we must ask ourselves the following questions: ‘‘Shall we consider 

cavalry as a whole or divided into independent cavalry and divi- 
sional cavalry? What duties does the regiment have in the independent 
and in the divisional cavalry? Can one and the same regiment perform 
these duties equally well?’’ 


BR we me we discuss the organization of a modern cavalry regiment 


Independent Cavalry 


Independent cavalry has two main duties: reconnaissance and combat. 
Reconnaissance in conjunction with airplanes and motorized units is 
preeminently strategic; that is, it must provide the commander of the army 
with the basic data for making strategic decisions, hence for the use of 
his corps and divisions. To be able to do this, the independent cavalry 
must operate several days’ march in advance of the army or outward 
from one wing of it. But it can also be entrusted with an entirely inde- 
pendent mission. 

The actual work of reconnaissance is attended to by the so-called 
reconnaissance detachments, formerly called intelligence detachments. To 
do this work they must be at least one day’s march ahead of the main 
body of the cavalry division and therefore very often find themselves in 
the situation of having to carry on independent combat for some time. 
In addition, the reconnoitering parties generally have other duties, too; 
as, for example, the destruction of railroads and bridges in front of the 
enemy or along his flank and rear, the exploration of roads and trails, 
surprise attacks, and others of a similar nature. 

The reconnaissance detachments must accordingly be composed of 
troops of different arms, having a proper relative fighting strength. We 
take as the maximum strength of a reconnaissance detachment two mounted 
squadrons, one machine gun squadron, one troop of bicyclists having one 
platoon of motorcyclists, one platoon of cavalry guns (artillery), one 
signal platoon with radio station, one platoon of mounted engineers and 
several armored automobiles. 

These reconnaissance detachments must naturally be formed from the 
cavalry regiments, except for the bicyclists and armored automobiles. If 
it is desired not to make the regiment too large and unwieldy, we can 
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say that it should be approximately as strong as two reconnaissance detach- 
ments. The bicyclists and armored automobiles belong to the cavalry 
division and will be assigned to the reconnaissance detachments as needed. 

The second main duty of the independent cavalry is combat, which it 
has to perform either when on reconnaissance duty or as part of the 
army. Cavalry combat nowadays is naturally carried on almost exclu- 
sively with firearms. It differs from that of infantry units, however, in 
that it must generally be carried on independently, with much greater 
mobility, and over considerably larger expanses of territory, but on the 
other hand is, as a rule, not of long duration or special intensity, for that 
is not the mission of the cavalry. 

For combat of a cavalry division the regiment forms the combat unit. 
Its fighting strength must therefore correspond approximately to that of 
a modern infantry battalion, which generally amounts to three hundred 
rifles, eighteen light and twelve heavy machine guns, and two infantry 
guns. But as the amount of territory covered in cavalry fighting is gen- 
erally much greater and as many men have to be detailed for various 
duties, the regiment should have still more, if possible, particularly light 
machine guns. 

Hence it follows, both from the standpoint of reconnaissance and of 
combat, that it would be advisable to have the regiment consist of four 
squadrons of troopers, two machine gun squadrons, one gun platoon, one 


telegraph platoon and one engineer platoon, if we calculate between 
seventy and eighty carbines available for firing in each cavalry squadron 
and six machine guns per machine-gun squadron. Even if the regiment 
has to fight on horseback, under exceptional circumstances, this organiza- 


tion is suitable. 
Divisional Cavalry 

The divisional cavalry’s chief mission, in distinction to that of the 
independent cavalry, is a tactical one; that is, close reconnaissance in the 
direct sphere of action of its infantry division. Thus the divisional cavalry 
is already working on the basis of the results of the reconnaissance of the 
independent cavalry, in a much more limited sector and with much less 
time, and besides, is generally in contact with the enemy from the begin- 
ning. In distinction to strategic reconnaissance, tactical reconnaissance 
demands much more exact information as to the strength, make-up and 
behavior of the enemy, in order to enable the commander of the infantry 
division to put his units in line properly for combat. The divisional 
cavalry must also take into consideration the special needs of the infantry 
and artillery in their operations. 

It is therefore clear that even in peace-time the divisional cavalry 
must constantly work with the other arms, which it can only do well if it 
belongs to the infantry division as an organization. In view, too, of the 
short period of active service it is no longer possible nowadays, in the agi 
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of specialization, to train the men equally well in all branches of cavalry 
duty. In addition to this, the independent cavalry must take the field at 
once in case of war and therefore must maintain its full strength even 
in peace-time, while the divisional cavalry does not march away until 
after the completion of mobilization, with its infantry division, and there- 
fore can be on a reduced footing in time of peace. This must not be 
underestimated from the financial standpoint. 

There can therefore be no doubt that it would be beneficial to make 
a separation into independent cavalry and divisional cavalry and to 
attach a reconnaissance detachment (divisional cavalry regiment) to each 
infantry division in peace-time as a part of its organization, while the 
independent cavalry is combined into divisions. This separation should 
and must not mean, however, that two kinds of cavalry are now formed, 
for the general principles for training and utilization are the same in 
both; officers must also be changed back and forth frequently between 
independent and divisional cavalry, in order to learn both services. 

The composition of a divisional cavalry regiment will in general be 
the same as that of a reconnaissance detachment, only some bicyclists and 
armored automobiles will be added to it. 


Organization of Cavalry Regiment 


Now to come to the actual organization of a regiment of independent 
cavalry. In accordance with what has already been said, it should consist 
of the regimental headquarters, four squadrons of cavalry, two machine 
gun squadrons, one artillery platoon, one signal platoon, one engineer 
platoon and the train. With the exception of the train, the majority of 
which will not be formed except in case of war, the regiment has the same 
aspect in war and in peace. A permanent division of the regiment into 
two half-regiments is not necessary; it is sufficient if a major (lieutenant 
colonel) is assigned to the staff with a few assistants, who aids the regi- 
mental commander with the training in peace-time (particularly the 
advanced training of the officers) and is to be considered in war-time 
primarily as commander of a reconnaissance detachment. If the regiment 
is broken up into two reconnaissance detachments, by way of exception, 
the regimental commander himself will lead one of them. 

The Regimental Staff 


In the field a separation into the close (or combat) staff and the addi- 
tional staff is necessary.* To the close staff there belong all persons who 
have to be always near the commander and with the troop unit on the 
march, during combat and in quarters; all others belong to the additional 
staff. 

There belong to the combat staff: the regimental commander with his 
adjutant and orderly officer, the staff major with his orderly officer, one 


*Note—This grouping of the staff corresponds to our Forward and Rear Eche- 
lons.—Editor 
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officer trained in aviation, one surgeon and one veterinarian, besides 
bugler, orderlies, bicyclists, motorcyclists and grooms. Total, eight officers, 
twenty non-commissioned officers and privates, twenty-four horses. 

To the additional staff there belong: a second surgeon and veteri- 
narian, one clothing and supply officer, one finance officer, one motor offi- 
cer as commandant of the motor train of the regiment, as well as orderlies, 
clerks, messengers with bicycles, and grooms. Total: four officers, twelve 
enlisted men, five horses. (The second surgeon has a motor ambulance; 
some members of the additional staff ride on the vehicles of the train 
and therefore have no horses.) 

The total strength of the regimental staff is: thirteen officers, about 
thirty enlisted men, thirty saddle horses, two bicycles, two motorcycles 
and one motor ambulance. 

The Cavalry Squadron 

The cavalry squadron* must be organized in such a way that during 
fire action on foot (in which one horse-holder is allowed per three skir- 
mishers) it will have a firing strength of seventy to seventy-five carbines 
and four to six light machine guns and can bring about one hundred 
sabers (lances) into action during mounted combat. If the squadron is 
made larger, it becomes too unwieldy; the commander can no longer 
supervise the training in detail and supply becomes too difficult. 

It will be advisable to divide the squadron no longer into four troops, 
but into three. In this way we get troops of sufficient fighting strength 
to perform small tasks independently, and the squadron still has sufficient 
strength, even if one troop is detailed away from it. 

Thus a cavalry squadron is composed of the squadron staff and three 
cavalry troops. The squadron staff consists of the commander of the 
squadron with his bugler, a non-commissioned orderly and two messengers, 
a second officer, who as a rule is in charge of the led horses of the squad- 
ron during fire action, a telegraph squad (one non-commissioned officer 
and three men, two telephone sets, four kilometers of wire), one medical 
assistant, one farrier, one non-commissioned supply officer, one non- 
commissioned finance officer, horse-holders, clerks, ete. 

The squadron commander, too, will form his staff into a combat and 
an administrative staff. Total strength of the squadron staff: two officers, 
sixteen to eighteen enlisted men, sixteen saddJe horses and one bicycle. 

The Cavalry Troop 

The cavalry troop consists of the command squad, two unit platoons 
and one platoon of troopers. To the command squad there belong the 
commander of the troop with one non-commissioned officer and two order- 
lies (messengers). During fire action the non-commissioned officer is in 
charge of the led horses of the squad. 


*Note—The squadron here discussed corresponds to the troop in our nomen- 
clature, while the troop corresponds to our platoon.—Zditor. 
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The unit platoon consists of one squad of troopers and one light 
machine gun squad. The strength of the squad of troopers is one non- 
commissioned officer and eleven troopers (in combat a skirmish squad of 
one commander and eight skirmishers). The strength of the light ma- 
chine gun squad is one non-commissioned officer and three privates with 
one ammunition pack horse. The light machine gun is transported on 
the saddle of the machine gunner. Thus the entire unit platoon numbers 
two non-commissioned officers, fourteen privates, sixteen saddle horses and 
one ammunition pack horse. 

The platoon of troopers numbers one non-commissioned officer and 
eleven privates, or one commander and eight skirmishers. 

The two unit platoons form the real fighting force of the troop; 
therefore they should always be at full strength. Details and detach- 
ments, such as small patrols and the like, are furnished by the squad of 
troopers. 

The total strength of a troop amounts to: one officer, forty-eight 
men, forty-nine saddle horses, and two pack horses. Its fire strength is 
twenty-four carbines and two light machine guns. 

The cavalry squadron has a total strength of five officers, about one 
hundred and sixty enlisted men, one hundred and sixty riding horses and 
six pack horses. Fire strength: seventy-two carbines and six light ma- 
chine guns. 

The Machine Gun Squadron 


Are the machine guns to be transported on vehicles or on pack 
horses? In spite of many advantages, the machine guns on wheels have 
several great disadvantages for cavalry. They are not so easily moved on 
the terrain and have a hard time to pass over obstacles, hence can not 
follow the cavalry everywhere quickly enough. Besides this, vehicles 
furnish a large target and hence the machine gun has to be taken off the 
vehicle when still far from the enemy and carried by the men. 


The portable machine guns, on the other hand, make it possible to 
follow over the terrain under cover and to go anywhere quickly, even 
across obstacles, and therefore much closer to the enemy, before they have 
to be unpacked. This advantage is so great, particularly for the cavalry, 
that the portable machine gun is to be given the preference without 
hesitation. 

A further question is: ‘‘With how many machines shall the squad- 
ron be organized?’’ The regiment should have about twelve machine 
guns; these can be divided among one, two or three squadrons. Squad- 
rons with four machine guns are probably too small and have too little 
fighting power; those with twelve machine guns, on the other hand, are 
too large and unwieldy. So an organization in two squadrons with six 
machine guns each is probably best. It will be well to subdivide the 
squadrons in turn into three troops of two machine guns each. Then 
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even if one troop is detached, the machine gun squadron will retain suf- 
ficient firing strength. The squadron of six machine guns is also easy 
to train, to command and to supply. 

The machine gun squadron is organized, accordingly, into the squad- 
ron staff and three troops. The squadron staff is quite similar in com- 
position to that of a cavalry squadron, but has in addition: a range- 
finding squad (one non-commissioned officer and two privates with the 
range-finding apparatus, carried on a pack horse), an enlarged telephone 
squad (four operators, four linemen, eight kilometer of wire, and sig- 
nalling devices), and a mechanic. Total strength of the squadron staff: 
two officers, twenty-five enlisted men, twenty-four horses, one pack horse, 
two bicycles. 

The Machine Gun Troop 

The machine gun trocp is composed of the command squad, two 
heavy machine gun platoons and the ammunition squad. In the com- 
mand squad, there is, in addition to the persons assigned to it in a 
cavalry troop, a non-commissioned officer with range-finder. 

The machine gun platoon consists of the commander, four members 
of the gun crew, one commander of the firing group, and also orderly, 
pack horse leaders and horse holders. Strength of a machine gun platoon 
is two non-commissioned officers, ten men, twelve riding horses, three 
pack horses and one heavy machine gun. The ammunition squad has six 
pack-horse leaders and six ammunition pack horses. 

Total strength of the machine gun troop: one officer, thirty-five en- 
listed men, thirty-five riding horses, twelve pack horses, two heavy ma- 
chine guns. The supply of ammunition is about five thousand rounds 
in the squadron and eight thousand to ten thousand rounds more in the 
regiment for each machine gun. 

Hence a complete machine gun squadron numbers five officers, ap- 
proximately one hunded and thirty enlisted men, one hundred and thirty 
riding horses, thirty-six pack horses and six heavy machine guns. 


Auxiliary Arms of the Regiment 

The regiment will contain a platoon each of artillery, engineers and 
signal troops. Should each of these three platoons be independent and 
directly under the orders of the regimental commander or should they be 
combined into a so-called headquarters squadron ? 

The chief argument is favor of independence is that the employment 
and consequently the training of the three platoons is different and that 
it is not easy to direct this uniformly. On the other hand, the fact that 
it is not advisable to have many small independent units, which are often 
commanded by young officers, is an argument in favor of combination. 
This is particularly true with regard to order, discipline and admin- 
istration. 
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Therefore combination into a headquarters squadron under a mature, 
experienced captain is better. He will see to uniform training in horse- 
manship and will control the squadron in matters of discipline and ad- 
ministration, while the three platoons must be tolerably independent with 
respect to training in their special branches. The squadron commander 
must, of course, pay attention to this training too and understand enough 
about it to be able to intervene in case of need. Besides, the regimental 
commander will generally assign to the staff major the duty of paying 
special attention to training in the headquarters squadron. 

Thus the headquarters squadron consists of the squadron staff, the 
artillery platoon, the engineer platoon and the signal platoon. The 
squadron staff may be smaller than for a cavalry or machine gun squad- 
ron and will consist generally of one officer, fifteen enlisted men and ten 
riding horses. 

The Artillery Platoon 

It must be required of the artillery platoon of a cavalry regiment 
that it be able to move very rapidly and easily, above all else, so as to 
be able to follow even small detachments everywhere. When on recon- 
naissance service, its duties are the quick combatting of the enemy’s re- 
sistance or targets which remain visible for only a very short time and 
the putting out of action of the enemy’s armored automobiles or light 
tanks which interfere with our own reconnaissance. This work may have 
to be done either by single guns or by the platoon as a whole. The 
cavalry artillery platoon will therefore often have to use direct fire, even 
nowadays, since there will be no time for indirect fire. When the cavalry 
is fighting on foot as infantry, the guns have the same missions as an 
infantry battery. 

As long as there is no small caliber gun of adequate effectiveness 
yet in existence, it will be best to choose as caliber that of the light field 
gun and to organize the platoon like that of a horse artillery battery, 
only with a somewhat augmented staff, as the platoon must be used like 
a battery. Besides, it will be well to assign to the artillery platoon one 
or two large caliber machine guns adapted to firing at aviators and light 
armored automobiles. -All guns and vehicles must, of course, have six- 
horse teams and the men must be mounted. 

Therefore the artillery platoon consists of the platoon squad, two 
half-platoons, a tool wagon and the heavy machine gun squad. The pla- 
toon squad consists of the commanding officer, bugler, non-commissioned 
orderly, non-commissioned range officer, scouts, non-commissioned limber 
officer, three telephone patrols with three sets and ten kilometers of wire, 
mechanic, farrier, medical non-commissioned officer, orderlies and horse- 
holders, as well as a reserve of cannoneers, riding horses and draft horses. 
Total: one officer, twenty-five to thirty enlisted men, twenty-eight riding 
horses, two draft horses and two pack horses. 
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The artillery half-platoon consists of one gun and ammunition wagon, 
one non-commissioned officer and thirteen privates as crew, eight riding 
horses and twelve draft horses. 

The heavy machine gun squad is organized in the same way as that 
of the machine gun squadron. 

The total strength of an artillery platoon amounts to: two officers, 
seventy to eighty men, seventy to eighty saddle horses, thirty draft horses, 
fifteen pack horses, two guns, two ammunition wagons, two machine guns 
and one tool wagon. In the way of ammunition, there are one hundred 
rounds per gun with the platoon itself and one hundred and fifty with 
the regiment and three thousand rounds for the machine guns with the 
platoon and three thousand to five thousand with the regiment. 


The Engineer Platoon 


The two main duties of the engineer platoon are blasting and the 
rapid erection of light bridges or footbridges, as well as ferrying with 
light collapsible boats. Extensive works of fortification are not its duty. 
The squadrons themselves must execute field fortifications; the engineers 
are to be used for special duties such as the construction of strong points 
for machine guns, ete. If necessary, the engineer platoons of all the regi- 
ments of a cavalry division are combined and used together. The com- 
mander of the engineer platoon is also the gas officer of the regiment; 
the men must likewise have some training in gas service. The engineer 
platoon, too, must be light and able to move quickly, therefore all 
mounted, with the equipment packed on horses. 

The engineer platoon consists of the command squad (the command- 
ing officer with his assistants), two blasting patrols and two pioneer 
squads. A blasting patrol consists of one non-commissioned officer, seven 
men and one pack horse with material for blasting; a pioneer squad con- 
sists of one non-commissioned officer and ten men. 

This division makes it possible to provide the necessary technical 
details even for the two reconnaissance detachments of a regiment. The 
technical equipment of a blasting patrol consists of half-length spades, 
short picks, two tool-bags and about one hundred pounds of blasting 
material packed on a pack horse. The pioneer squad has half-length 
spades, short and long picks, saws and tool-bags. A four-horse wagon 
also belongs to the engineer platoon; some collapsible (rubber) boats and 
tools are loaded on it. 

Total strength of the engineer platoon: one officer, forty enlisted 
men, forty-two riding horses and two pack horses, as well as one vehicle. 


The Signal Platoon 
For reconnaissance service the signal platoon needs primarily light 
wireless and lamp (visual) signalling equipment and in some cases car- 
rier pigeons. In combat it must provide communication by wire and 
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visual signals between the regimental staff, the squadrons, the artillery 
platoon, the nearest regiment, and if necessary also toward the rear, to 
the led horses and the train. 

In order to be able to fulfill all these duties, the signal platoon must 
have aproximately the following makeup: four telegraph squads with 
telephone operators and linemen, each squad having one telephone outfit 
and at least five kilometers of wier; four lamp squads each having one 
visual signalling outfit; two wireless squads each having one modern 
small portable radio set; one telephone exchange. 

Equipment: the telephone switchboard with at least ten lines is 
packed on a pack horse; four modern unit telephone outfits with twenty 
kilometers of light wire, four connection sets to allow existing telephone 
lines to be utilized, tool pouches and signal flags, all distributed among 
the riding horses; four lamp (visual) signalling outfits with a range of 
about six kilometer, likewise on pack porses; two small quite modern 
radio stations with a range of up to one hundred kilometers. Also a 
reserve supply of sets, wire, ete. 

Total strength of the signal platoon: one officer, about forty-five en- 
listed men, forty-five riding horses, five pack horses, several bicycles and 
motorcycles. 

The whole headquarters squadron, staff, artillery, engineer and signal 
platoons, has a strength of about five officers, two hundred enlisted men, 


one hundred and eighty riding horses, thirty-six draft horses, eight pack 
horses, two cannon, two heavy machine guns, two ammunition wagons 
and one engineer tool wagon. 


Regimental Train 

The train of a modern cavalry regiment will consist of a horse- 
drawn part and a motorized part. All vehicles that are to follow the 
unit rapidly and everywhere must continue to be drawn by horses and 
must have four-horse teams. 

The following must therefore be drawn by horses: all rolling kitchens 
and ammunition wagons, the tool (forge) wagon, some subsistance wagons, 
and the baggage wagons and clerks’ wagons of the squadrons. 

The following can be motorized: the greatest part of the regimental 
staff train, some ammunition, provision, administrative and baggage 
vehicles, and the ambulance. In addition, there is a passenger automobile 
for the staff and several motorcycles. 

The strength of the horse train amounts approximately to two officers, 
one hundred and ten enlisted men, ten riding horses, two hundred draft 
horses and fifty vehicles. The length of the horse-drawn train when in 
column is about eight hundred meters. The motorized train consists of 
one officer, twenty-five non-commissioned officers and privates, one pas- 
senger automobile, twelve trucks, one ambulance and two or three motor- 
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eyeles. Length of column about one-half kilometer. Light and fast 
trucks with pneumatic tires must be taken for use. The trucks should 
also be able to run across country for short distances. 

By this partial motorization of the train there is a decrease of about 
thirty vehicles, sixty men and one hundred and thirty horses in the horse- 
drawn train in comparison with former times, a saving that is of im- 
portance. 

The general picture of a modern cavalry regiment then appears as 
follows : 

Approximate total strength of the whole cavalry regiment: fifty 
officers, one thousand, two hundred and fifty non-commissioned officers 
and privates, one thousand, four hundred and fifty horses, sixty wagons 
and fourteen motor vehicles. 

Fire strength approximately three hundred carbines, twenty-four 
light and twenty-six heavy machine guns and two cannon. 

Length of the regiment on the march (mounted men by twos) with- 
out train, approximately two kilometers; with train, three to three and 
a half kilometers. 











Chemical Warfare in Cavalry 
Operations 


By Mazor Haig SHEKERJIAN, Chemical Warfare Service 


HE World War gives only limited examples of the use of chemical 

warfare agents in cavalry operations. However, a considerable num- 

ber of animal casualties in all of the allied armies in France 
resulted from the use of chemical agents. Consequently, in any future 
war when the various chemical agents may be used on an extended scale, 
it is certain that chemical warfare will have a great bearing on all cavalry 
operations. 

Classes of Agents 

The various chemical agents used in war have been classified in two 
classes, depending upon their period of effectiveness when used in the 
field. These are: 

(1) Non-persistent agents. When used in open terrain, a non-per- 
sistent agent has an effectiveness of less than ten minutes. That is, ten 
minutes after the particular agent has been released, the wind and other 
factors involved have carried the gas away, so that the area may be safely 
traversed without any means of protection. 

(2) Persistent agents. When used on open terrain, a persistent agent 
is effective for longer than ten minutes, and often as in the case of mus- 
tard gas, this effectiveness may continue for a week or longer. Conse- 
quently, when a persistent agent is used in the field, the area involved 
is contaminated so that it can not be safely traversed without special 
means of protection. 

Of the various classifications of chemical agents as derived from 
their psysiological action, let us briefly consider: 

(1) Non-persistent lung irritants such as phosgene which, when 
located in sufficient concentration, will kill after short exposure. 

(2) Persistent vesicant or skin-blistering agents such as mustard gas 
which, by causing severe skin blisters, will cause an individual to be a 
casualty for a more or ‘less extended period, depending upon the extent 
and location of the blisters. 

(3) Lachrymators, or tear-producing agents, such as chloracetophe- 
none, which blinds by a copious flow of tears but leaves no after-effects 
a few minutes after the cause is removed. 

(4) Sereening smokes such as white phosphorus when it is used 
primarily as a smoke-producing agent. 


Effects of Gases 


The effect of the non-persistent lung irritants is serious on man or 
animal and will cause death within a few minutes if breathed in suffi- 
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cient concentration. In lesser amounts serious injury will occur, necessi 
tating a long period of recuperation. A horse will generally be left in a 
badly wind-broken condition. Because this type of chemical agent is 
blown away quickly, large numbers of animals will seldom be exposed to 
this danger, except when they have been located close to the front lines 
or when they are a group target for gas bombardment from aircraft. In 
cavalry action the use of this type of gas will probably be occasional 
because the best type of target is one in which the men or animals are 
in mass and located in a woods, valley, or depression. Under capable 
leadership, cavalry, with its rapidity of movement, should seldom present 
a good target for a large shoot of the phosgene type. It will, of course, 
be susceptible to smaller shoots against groups, or when passing through 
woods or area bombarded by gas of this type. In dismounted action the 
led horses of the cavalry will often be an excellent target for a shoot of 
this type, causing a general stampede, as well as many casualties. 

Skin-blistering agents of the type of mustard gas present an entirely 
different problem. For example, under average conditions, the liquid 
mustard gas continues to evaporate for from three to fourteen days after 
it has been fired on an area. The action of this vapor on the lungs causes 
severe lung lesions in man or animal, and generally death after one or 
two hours’ exposure to a moderate concentration. This vapor will also 
penetrate through clothing, and acting directly on the skin, cause severe 
skin lesions and blisters. The area covered by such blisters will depend 
entirely upon the amount of mustard gas absorbed through the clothing 
or acting directly on the exposed portions of the body. 

But the greatest danger from the mustard gas type is from personal 
contact with the liquid. When mustard gas is distributed over any terrain 
by artillery shell or other means, minute droplets are disseminated over 
a wide area and contaminate such area for a number of days. A slight 
contact with even a minute droplet will cause a severe skin irritation and 
blister. Several days after the combat troops have vacated a mustardized 
area, other troops or animal-drawn trains may traverse it and serious 
casualties will result. In the case of the individual soldier, ignorance and 
carelessness take a leading part in increasing mustard-gas casualties. Ani- 
mals lying in apparently safe places, grazing, eating forage that has been 
exposed, drinking from shell holes or pools of standing water become 
victims. During the World War, large numbers of animals became mus- 
tard-gas casualties, chiefly by contact. Severe lesions usually occur at points 
of contact of the saddle or harness, at the fetlocks, between the thighs 
and in the sheath. 

From the characteristics of mustard gas, we can see that its great 
value lies in its persistency and in the fact that even though masks wil) 
protect against its toxic effect on the lungs, the vapor will penetrate 
clothing and will blister and cause casualties. Further than the above, 
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a slight contact with a minute amount of liquid mustard gas will cause 
a casualty. For full protection, both masks and mustard-proof clothing 
are necessary. In the final analysis, however, prevention of large numbers 
of casualties will be secured only by keeping men and animals out of a 
contaminated area until such area has been declared safe. 


The important uses of mustard gas in the field are largely based on 
its power to deny ground to the enemy, because a force which continues 
to occupy or which marches across a mustardized area will suffer a large 
number of casualties. This denial of ground may be to protect a flank, to 
foree an enemy to evacuate a strong position, for counter-battery pur- 
poses, to block an enemy route of advance or withdrawal. Cavalry cover- 
ing a withdrawal can easily neutralize the enemy route of advance so as 
to delay the enemy, cause casualties, force the enemy to use.a circuitous 
route. Combined with smoke, mustard gas is the most effective means of 
covering withdrawal. The only limitation that must be placed on the 
use of mustard gas is that one’s own troops are not going to occupy or 
pass over the contaminated area within the period of effectiveness of the 
mustard gas. 

Tear gas is a specific irritant for the tear ducts in the eyes, and as 
generally used in the field is of a non-persistent type, producing its 
results almost immediately. This type of gas is economical for use, as a 
few rounds will cover a large area. As it leaves no after-effects, it is 
only a harassing agent used to lower the efficiency of men by temporarily 
blinding the unmasked, to force masking or to use it in conjunction with 
other agents. Horses and mules lack tear ducts and consequently are unaf- 
fected by tear gas. 

Use of Smoke 


The effectiveness of a screening smoke is based on the fact that it 
interferes with or prevents enemy vision. To accomplish its purpose, a 
screening smoke may be placed as a ‘‘blinding smoke’’ or simply as a 
‘“‘sereening smoke’’. Blinding smoke is defined as smoke actually placed 
on the enemy. Screening smoke is defined as smoke placed anywhere 
between the enemy and the object to be screened. 

Of the principal smoke-producing agents used in war, white phos- 
phorus is the most important. Pound for pound, white phosphorus will 
produce a greater amount of smoke, together with greater effectiveness in 
obscuring, than any other smoke material. Its smoke is entirely harmless 
to men or animals. White phosphorus is loaded directly into artillery 
shell, 4.2 chemical mortar shell, air bombs, grenades and candles. When 
a shell, bomb or grenade is exploded by its bursting charge, the solid 
phosphorus is shattered and broken up into fragments, which are scat- 
tered in the air. Assisted by the head of the explosion, these fragments 
are immediately ignited and form a cloud of smoke, which continues 
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Detonation of a Chemical Mortar Shell in the Open 


Note the spread of the phosphorous fragments 


until the phosphorus is entirely burned and the smoke has been earried 
away by the wind and air currents. 

The possibilities in the war use of white phosphorus are very great. 
In the 4.2 chemical mortar and artillery shell, it may be used to set up 
an initial smoke screen to obscure advancing cavalry or infantry or it 
may be used to blind the enemy firing line and machine gun crews. It 
not only obseures vision and produces serious casualties, but also has a 


terrorizing effect on men and animals. 

The value of controlled smoke in securing fire superiority is an 
acknowledged fact. In a series of experiments at the Chemical Warfare 
School, it has been demonstrated that the efficiency of a firing line in 
securing hits is largely reduced by the proper use of smoke. For example, 
consider the hits by a firing line on a series of targets at a range of 
three hundred yards. 

In the first experiment the firing line fired without any smoke screen. 
In the second experiment a screening smoke was placed just in front of 
the targets. 

In the third experiment a blinding smoke was placed on the firing 
line . The average ratio of hits by the firing line was 12:3:1 in the above- 
mentioned order. : This clearly demonstrates the great effectiveness of 
blinding smoke in securing fire superiority, because the comparative accu- 
racy of an enemy’s fire out of a blinding smoke will be only one-third 
that of one’s own troops firing into the enemy covered by smoke. This 
advantage is further increased by the resulting decrease in one’s casual- 
ties and the inability to change dispositions promptly to meet a surprise 
attack. 

The factors of mobility and surprise, which characterize cavalry 
action, favor an inereased use of smoke in cavalry operations. This briet 
resume can not cover the field, but every cavalryman can draw the situa- 
tions in which smoke properly placed would be advantageous to him. 
These situations may be in dismounted or mounted action or simply th: 
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Smoke Screen Produced by Mortar Fire 


screening of a movement to a flank. Blinding smoke and tear gas on an 
enemy firing line will reduce its fire power and blind the enemy to devel- 
opments ‘to such an extent that the chances of the maneuvering mass 
approaching mounted to within effective charging distance of the enemy 
will be greatly increased. The necessary smoke is usually projected by 
chemical mortars, by artillery or by airplanes. Within or close to one’s 
own lines, smoke may be produced by smoke candles. 

In the present organization of a cavalry division, the 75-mm artillery 
ean fire efficiently only tear gas and mustard gas, Because of the small 
amount of smoke material in a 75-mm shell, the establishment and main- 
tenance of a smoke screen by light artillery requires a large number of 
shell. The individual cavalryman ean utilize smoke candles and various 


types of grenades in many phases of an action. Smoke may be laid 
quickly and effectively by airplanes and this means will undoubtedly be 


used to a great extent. 

Chemical troops are not at present an organic part of a cavalry 
division. However, chemical troops may be attached from the General 
Headquarters Reserve and can most efficiently support cavalry action 
The 4.2-inch chemical mortar with an effective range of twenty-five hun- 
dred yards is the main weapon of a chemical troop. This weapon is p 
marily useful in reducing strong points and in establishing smoke scree: 
It ean fire all types of chemical agents. Its curved trajectory makes 
adaptable to fire from behind a mask and for fire against targets 
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reverse slopes. Having a sustained rate of fire of ten rounds per minute, 
t is a powerful weapon with which to attack machine-gun nests, to gas 
imited areas, to blind objectives with smoke or to screen the movement 
ff mounted or dismounted troops. Its support is effective and ean be 
mmediately utilized by a commander to support troops which it closely 
ollows. There is a distinet need of such support for cavalry, and for 
uch use chemical troops are mounted and have pack transportation. 

Summarizing the above, we can state: 

(1) The use of non-persistent lung irritants of the type of phosgene 
vill be of limited application in cavalry action, but protection is vital to 
he individual soldier and the animal. Although the cavalry will be far 
‘rom immune, the great bulk of the animal casualties will be in the animal- 
transportation and artillery. 

(2) The persistent vesicant agents of the mustard-gas type present 
the greatest danger to the cavalry. Economical as to the quantity required, 
insidious in its action, and remaining a danger for a number of days 
after it has been fired, mustard gas will cause many serious casualties 
amongst men and animals. 

(3) ‘Tear gas is classed only as a harassing agent to be used on men, 
as it has no effect on animals. 

(4) Controlled smoke can and should be used on a vast seale in 
future warfare. In the attack as well as in all types of defensive action, 
smoke ean be so placed as to give the advantage to the user by preventing 
enemy observation, hampering movement, lowering morale and breaking 
up fire control and efficiency. No commander can afford to neglect its use. 

(5) Chemical troops should be available for use with eavalry, as 
their support will be highly effective in practically all types of cavalry 


action. 
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Attack Aviation vs. Cavalry 


By Captain C. F. Houauton, Cavalry 

LTHOUGH there has been considerable publicity during the last 

few years about the effect that aviation would have on cavalry 

little has been said about future combats between attack aviation 

and eavalry. However, it has been strongly intimated that, even as ob 

servation groups expect to receive and accomplish many of the missions 

formerly assigned to their own cavalry, so the attack aviation expects 

to so annoy and harass the enemy’s cavalry as to prevent it from accom 
plishing any missions assigned it. 

This picture is beautiful when we consider our attack aviation and 
the enemy’s cavalry but entirely the opposite when the situation is re 
versed. 

We must assume that the enemy’s attack pilots are as well equipped, 
mentally alert, and daringly aggressive as our own, and, if this assump- 
tion is correct, it behooves us to see how we may best protect ourselves 
from this menace. 

The means by which the planes must expect to succeed in their 
attack are as follows: 

a. Speed. 
b. Direction of attack. 
c. Accurate use of weapons. 

Unquestionably, the speed of the plane attack is from both an offen- 
sive and defensive standpoint, one of its most favorable characteristics. 
It will bring the plane to its objective with a demoralizing rush, and will 
make of the plane a relatively poor target. The surprise factor will be 
present in an ever increasing degree as the speed of the attack ships is 
inereased, and we may look for speed approaching two hundred miles per 
hour in the not too far distant future. 

The direction of attack is limited only by tactical consideration and 
the conformation of the ground. The tactica! situation will seldom be 
a very important factor, for it will usually not make very much difference 
in which direction the cavalry is driven. In hilly country, the favorable 
direction of attack will be over the defiles through which the eavalry 
must move. But this need not be adhered to if the hills are low. In 
flat, open country, the directions from which the air attack may be 
launched are infinite. 

Attack aviation is armed with machine guns and bombs, either of 
which is a very accurate and destructive weapon when accurately an 
properly used. 

So much for the favorable characteristics. Now let us look at the 
unfavorable. 

When speed is considered, the noise must be considered also. T 
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-reater the speed, the louder the exhaust and the farther away the plane 
an be heard. Also the greater the speed the less the accuracy with 
aachine gun and bomb, and the fewer rounds the machine guns can de- 
iver on any specified target. 

Where the direction of attack is unlimited, the farther away the 
lane may be seen and heard. When planes enfilade defiles, protective 
teps can be taken in advance by the ground troops. When planes cross 
iefiles their time of action and target are proportionally limited. 

As to accuracy in the use of bombs and machine guns, trained and 
sracticed personnel will, without question, make hits with either weapon 
-ommensurate with the ammunition expended. 

Now let us look at what the cavalry can do to counteract the attacks 
of the air service. 

The three main characteristics of cavalry are mobility, fire power, 
and shock. Obviously ‘‘shock’’ is out of the question. 

In considering mobility and fire power, the measures to be taken by 
the cavalry can be divided into two classes, i. e., defensive or passive 
measures, and offensive or active measures. 

In the first class come principally formations and use of both natural 
and artificial cover. In the second class we find the cavalry weapons: 
the machine gun, machine rifle, and rifle, which can be used to advantage 
to nullify the weapons of the planes. 

Formations divide themselves into two general classes: formations 
of the troops in column and in camp, and details posted on the flanks 
as observers. These latter are able to take care of themselves and are to 
warn the main body immediately of the approach of hostile aircraft. 


When the main body receives a message or signal that hostile aircraft 
is coming, it will instantly, by prearranged signal, disperse into small 
groups and either continue the march or take cover as the case requires. 
These small groups make very poor targets for the aireraft and cut down 
casualties to a minimum. When traveling by night, it will probably be 
only necessary to move off the road a sufficient distance to be out of the 


range of the bombs. 

Now we come to the means whereby we expect actively to oppose the 
attacks of the aircraft. But before we take up this class, it is necessary 
to make another assumption, which, it is believed, is not unsoundly based. 
We must assume that the combatant on the ground is possessed of as 
much courage and determination to win as is the combatant in the air. 

Regardless of the direction from which the air attack will be launched, 
the planes will come by threes in the customary wedge shape formation. 
When they get within about six hundred yards of their target they will 
dive and pour their machine gun fire into the target until they have come 
as low as possible, then they will flatten out and rake the rear of the 
column. When this has been done they will climb up again and repeat 
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the process. The bombs will be dropped on suitable parts of the targe: 


From the time a plane reaches a point eight hundred yards from 
target until it has passed for a distance beyond, it offers itself as a suit 
able target for fire from the ground. Upon this fact we must base ou 
plans for actively protecting ourselves and preventing the attack aviatio 


from accomplishing its mission. 

Let us consider the case of a plane flying at right angles to the lin 
of fire of the ground weapons. At one hundred and fifty miles per hour 
it will eover two hundred and twenty feet in one second. If the vulne 
able part of the plane is eleven feet long that part will pass a given 
point in .05 second. 

A machine gun tuned up to five hundred and twenty-five rounds per 
minute will shoot one round every .114 second or .435 round in .05 
second, the time it takes the eleven vulnerable feet of the plane to pass 
a given point. Therefore, it will be necessary to have the first bullet 
at a certain point in the air when the plane gets there for the next bullet 
will arrive after the plane has passed. By picking a point in the air 
in the course of the plane and starting the bullet for that point when 
the plane is ninety-nine yards away, the two will meet. (The ninety- 
nine yards is the time of flight of the bullet for eight hundred yards put 
in terms of yards of flight of the plane at one hundred and fifty miles 
per hour). The next thing to do is to pick another spot ahead of the 
plane and repeat. Now if we multiply the number of guns, all handled 
in the same manner, we increase the number of bullets arriving at the 
vulnerable part of the plane by the same multiple. The machine rifle 
has a eyelie rate of six hundred rounds per minute, but even this is not 
great enough to get two bullets in the eleven feet of plane in .05 of a 
second with one aiming point. So the figures for the machine gun will 
suffice for both. 

A rifle platoon, dismounted with horses left mobile, has eighteen 
riflemen available. These riflemen can place eighteen bullets at a given 
point simultaneously by volley fire and can aim and fire again at least 
once more before the plane is out of range. 

It is a well known fact that the bullets from a machine gun, machine 
rifle, or a platoon of riflemen do not follow the same course but make, 
while in flight, a cone and, on a target perpendicular to the line of fire, 
a shot group. Therefore, within reason, the greater the dispersion of tlie 
weapons, the greater the probability of hits on a fast moving target. 
From tests at the Cavalry School it was found that a larger number 
hits for the rounds fired was made by a rifle platoon than by either 
machine gun or machine rifle. This leads to the deduction that the ra 
of fire of the automatic weapons must be increased as the speed of 
target is increased. 

From all of the above we may logically deduce that the follow: 
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actors will govern the probability of hits made on a fast moving target, 
‘ving at right angle to the line of fire of the ground weapons: first, 
umber of weapons; second, rate of fire; third, flexibility of the weapons; 
ourth, accuracy with which fire is brought to bear on the target. 
With the machine gun and machine rifle, the last factor is handled 
‘ith relative ease by using alternate rounds of tracer and ball, but with 
he rifle this problem is somewhat different, for accuracy will depend 
n the line of aim regardless of whether the ammunition is ball or tracer. 
The other extreme of the possible attack directions as related to the 
round weapons is when the line of flight of the plane is directly toward 
r into the line of fire. The problem in this case is relatively simple. The 
‘ery direction of attack obviates the necessity of any great and sudden 
hanges in direction, thereby reducing the flexibility factor. A high rate 
f fire is not as essential because the plane is coming to meet each suc- 
cessive bullet as it is discharged. The number of guns is just as essen- 
tial for, while casualties among gun crews and riflemen would be at a 
minimum before, they will reach a maximum when the fire of the plane 
is directed at the firers. Accuracy is just as essential, although easier to 
obtain due to the lack of necessity of making changes in direction— 
elevation is the only quantity which has to be considered. 


Tests fired at the Cavalry School in January, 1928, with machine 
gun, machine rifle, and with eighteen riflemen against targets towed by 


planes showed that, while only 1.141 hits per minute of firing and 2.587 
hits per hundred rounds fired were made on targets moving perpen- 
dieularly to the line of fire, 2.434 hits per minute of firing and 5.9 hits 
per hundred rounds fired were made on target moving toward the firers. 


Now let us take up another phase of speed. Assume that an ob- 
server a half mile away sights an enemy formation and signals the column 
so that when the signal is received the enemy’s planes are one and one- 
half miles away. We may be sure that the plane will not fire until he 
is within at least five hundred yards of the column. Therefore, he will 
have to travel for twenty-nine plus seconds at one hundred and fifty miles 
per hour before he can do any damage. In other words the column has 
twenty-nine plus seconds in which to prepare itself for the attack. The 
average cavalry machine gun squad can go into action from march gaits 
and take under fire a ground target in fifteen seconds. With several of 
the improvised machine gun and tripod adaptations, this rate of speed 
also holds for air targets. With the Mullenix bipod carried in pack at- 
tached to the gun, the time can be cut to eight or nine seconds, but this 
mount has the disadvantage that it must be removed before the gun can 
be placed on its tripod for fire against ground targets. Machine rifles 
and rifles ean be gotten into action somewhat faster. With these three 
weapons so speedily in action, the active means of defense should be ready 
in plenty of time. 
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In the war strength cavalry regiment there are twelve machine guns 
four anti-aircraft cross country cars, forty-eight machine rifles, anc 
twenty-four rifle platoons. With previously designated rifle platoons 
machine rifle squads, and machine gun sections, together with the four 
eross country cars always ready to act instantly upon signal (the rest 
of the regiment moving into small flocks at the same time), the colum»: 
should have sufficient protection provided the anti-aireraft fire elements 
are judiciously dispersed throughout the column to give its entire lengt} 
adequate protection. 

Enough machine guns or machine rifles are not supplied to th 
regiment for the protection of the wagon train, but if each wagon earried 
a machine gun or machine rifle on a universal joint mount, the train could 
take care of itself as far as attacks from the air are concerned. 

In camp or bivouac, the protecting machine guns should be placed 
on a hill sufficiently high to assure safe overhead fire, but not on such 
high commanding ground that the planes will fly below them. Gun sec 
tions should not be farther than fifteen hundred yards apart. Observers 
should be placed at points from which they ean watch all possible ap- 
proaches and give timely warning to the gun crews and main body of the 
appearance of hostile aircraft and the direction from which they are 
coming. 

In combat, some, if not all, of the machine guns and machine rifles 
will have to be given double missions of firing on both ground and air 
targets, selecting the target that is the greatest menace to the aeccomplish- 
ment of the mission of the rifle units. 

With only four anti-aircraft cross country ears authorized in the 
war organization (there is no peace allowance), these guns will have to 
be so disposed on the march and about the bivouae area as to increas: 
the fire of the designated anti-aircraft fire units. During combat, one 
or more of these cars will have to be used to protect the led horses and 
train. Any that remain can be well employed to protect the most vulner 
able part of the attack. 


If might well be suggested here that the armament of the anti-air 
craft cross country car be the new automatic 37-mm gun with the .3!) 
eal. machine gun as an auxiliary weapon. Four of these powerful an: 
efficient weapons would very materially assist in the protection of the 


regiment. 

It is apparent that cavalry units, especially regiments and large” 
units, will have to be prepared when they enter the zone of operation 
to protect themselves from air attack. If that is so, then the followin: 
points should be stressed during the training period as well as after t! 
commencement of hostilities : 

a. Training of air scouts. 
b. Transmission of signals from air scouts to the main body. 
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. The instant assumption of dispersed formations by the main 
body. 

. The instant preparation of previously designated anti-aircraft 
fire units to protect the command. 

». The cool and disciplined application of fire upon the enemy’s 
aircraft as long as they are within range. 

f. The resumption of the march, if it has been stopped, at the 
very earliest moment. 

If a cavalry organization is trained as outlined above, it should be 
able to protect itself so well that it will suffer few casualties, perhaps 
inflict some casualties upon the enemy, and, above all, be able to continue 
on its mission without appreciable delay. 


Believe It or Not! 


The horse cleared this jump without fault and made the 

only clear performance of the day—Picador, owned by 

Countess Frasso of Rome and ridden at Nice in the 
1928 show by a Polish officer, Captain Krolikiewicz 














Development of the Army 
Polo Center 


By LizuteNANT M. McD. Jones, Cavalry 


ing in preparation for the Junior Tournament in 1922 they had 

to depend on the courtesy of the Meadowbrook Polo Club for a 
field upon which to practice: Fortunately for the Army Polo Players, 
the Commanding Officer at Mitchel Field was one hundred per cent for 
Army Polo and it was upon his suggestion that plans were discussed as 
to the advisability of establishing a stable and playing field at Mitchel 
Field for use of the Army Polo Players and their guests. Plans for 
building a stable, practice field and polo center at Mitchel Field were 
approved November 10, 1922, by the Commanding General Second Corps 
Area, Major General Robert Lee Bullard. These plans were favorably 
considered by General Pershing. Major Quekemeyer, Aide-de-Camp to 
General Pershing, was sent to Mitchel Field in December, 1922, to make 
a personal inspection of the proposed polo center. Major Quekemeyer 
made a most favorable report and with the War Department’s approval, 
decision was made to establish the polo center at Mitchel Field, and a 
committee to consist of the Polo Representatives from the Army Central 
Polo Committee, the Second Corps Area, the 61st Cavalry Division, 
and Mitchel Field was appointed by the Commanding General, Second 
Corps Area, to control polo activities of this establishment, which was to 
be known as the Second Corps Area Polo Center. 

Work was started March 1, 1923, and the stable was used by the 
Army Team and the visiting International Team during the polo season 
of 1923. Very little was accomplished at the Polo Center in 1924, but 
in the spring of 1925 plans were made to complete the polo fields. To 
avoid conflict with the proposed housing program of the army it was 
necessary at this time to select a new site for the playing field. This 
was done and the site was approved by the War Department. The Arm) 
Team hoped to use the field during 1926 but the work did not progress 
as rapidly as had been expected. A very careful study was made of th 
Second Corps Area Polo Center in 1926 and as a result of this study a 
policy was announced by the Second Corps Area as follows: 

a. That Governors Island be designated as the Second Corps Are: 
Polo Center, and every effort be made to put the installation and fiel: 
at Governors Island in first class condition. 

b. That the Second Corps Area Polo Center installations at Mitch 
Field be maintained, but not improved, for use by Army teams or i! 
dividuals which the Army Polo Representative might wish to place ther 


Wi ise i the Army Team was assembled in Mitchel Field for train 
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while they are getting ready for or playing in matches on Long Island, 
ind teams or individuals which the United States Polo Committee wishes 
is to house for them. , 

With this policy adopted by the Second Corps Area it was necessary 
for the United States Polo Association or the Army Central Polo Com- 
nittee to improve and make further additions to the newly christened 
Army Polo Center. In 1926 and 1927 the United States Polo Association 
furnished sufficient funds to pay for building two new hay and grain 
sheds, for many valuable alterations and repairs to the stable and quar- 
ters for grooms and quite a sum for the improvement of the polo field. 


Aerial View of the Army Polo Center, Mitchel Field, L. I. 


In May, 1928, a scheduled plan with priority projects was made to cover 
a five-year program. This plan was approved by the Chairman, Army 
Central Polo Committee, and the work outlined was as follows: 

First year’s program: Painting of all buildings; weeding, grading, 
fertilizing and planting of grass seed on practice and playing field; 
widening the playing field; improving roads approaching the Polo Center; 
purchasing and making side boards and putting gravel on the entire 
stable area. 

Due to the hearty cooperation of Lieutenant Colonel H. Conger Pratt, 
A. C., and Captain C. H. Green, Q. M. C. of Mitchei Field, and the 
financial assistance afforded by the United States Polo Association and 
the loyal support and advice from the Meadowbrook Polo Club, it was 
possible to accomplish the work outlined for the first year by November 
25, 1928. 
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The Stables at the Army Polo Center 


Second year’s program: Planting trees and shrubbery in the vicinity 
of the Polo Center; planting a privet hedge on all four sides of playing 
field; treating polo field with a humus and sand mixture; re-seeding polo 
fields; and completing the watering system. 

Third, fourth and fifth years’ program: The finishing touches for the 
entire plant and building a grand stand and bleachers. 

The Army Polo Center now has a plant with a stable of ninety-two 
box stalls, seven tying stalls, one soak stall (with hot and cold water), 
four saddle rooms (capacity sixteen sets of equipment each), four small 
store-rooms, a dressing room with showers, two hay and grain sheds, 
one shoeing and blacksmith shop (fully equipped), one barrack building 
with kitchen, showers, ete., sufficient to accommodate thirty grooms, a 
practice field ready for use and a regulation field in the process of mak- 
ing, that should be ready for use by June 30, 1930. 

The Army Polo Center has had as their guests the British Army 
Team and a picked team from India in 1923, the International British 
Team in 1924, the International British Team in 1927, and the Argentine 
Team in 1928. 

All expenses incident to the establishing of the Army Polo Center 
have been borne by the United States Polo Association, the Meadow 
brook Polo Club, the Second Corps Area Polo Fund and the Army Cen 
tral Polo Fund. 

Such distinguished military leaders as General Pershing, Genera! 
Bullard, General Summerall and General Ely, with the financial aid an 
technical advice of the members of the United States Polo Association and 


* the Meadowbrook Polo Club, have made possible this Polo Center for ih: 


Army. 








The Cavalry School, 1919-1929 


By MaJor W. M. Grimes, Secretary, The Cavalry School 


It may be of interest to graduates of the school to trace briefly its 
development and the changes that have taken place in its organiza- 
tion and curriculum between its date of origin and the present time. 


r January, ten years ago, the present Cavalry School was founded. 


Changes in Organization 

Any discussion of the development and organization of The Cavalry 
School must of necessity include a mention of the old Mounted Service 
School. 

With the entrance of the United States into the World War, the 
training of officers at the Mounted Service School ceased; however, in- 
struction of enlisted men was continued. Thus, the school plant was pre- 
served practically intact. In January of 1919, a selected group of cavalry 
officers was sent to Fort Riley to resume operations. On September 19, 
1929, the designation of the Mounted Service School was officially changed 
to The Cavalry School. 

The transition from the old Mounted Service School to the present 
Cavalry School was not a gradual growth or development with the one 
merging into the other. The change was sudden and abrupt. The general 
purposes of the two schools were similar, except, however, the newly 
created Cavalry School recognized the necessity of a course broader in 
scope and more general in character. 

The organization and development of what, for want of a better 
term, might be called the academic departments of The Cavalry School 
constituted the major problem to be solved by the school staff and faculty 
in 1919-1920. In order better to appreciate this task, one must remember 
that the old Mounted Service School was essentially a school of equitation, 
its courses including only such subjects as equitation, hippology, and 
horseshoeing. The curriculum of the new school created departments to 
teach tactical principles, command, staff, logistics, the employment of 
weapons, and similar subjects. 

In addition to creating and developing the new departments, the 
academic staff was busily engaged in preparing instructional matter 
varying in scope from school texts to the creation of a tactical doctrine 
for the employment of our arm. 

Thus, it will be seen that the transition period was a critical one. 
Resurrected and reconstructed were the aims and policies of the Mounted 
Service School—now remoulded and adopted to the needs of the newly 
ereated Cavalry School. 

Fortunate, indeed, was the new school in the selection of the first 
commandant, assistant commandant, and corps of instructors. The com- 
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The West Riding Hall, The Cavalry School 


The scene of many hours of pleasure and toil for all Cavalry officers 


mandant was an officer of the old school, a cavalryman long identified 
with Riley and its traditions. He brought to the school a wealth of 
experience covering a long period of association with the Mounted Service 
School. As assistant commandant, there came a distinguished cavalry- 
man, to whose lot fell the task of creating and organizing the academic 
departments of the present school. Through the energy and foresight of 
this officer, the general organization and policies established in 1919 
remain intact today. 

For the school year 1919-1920, the so-called department organization 
was adopted. The school proper was organized into four departments, 
each department having its own group of instructors and a director. The 
departments included Horsemanship, Tactics, Cavalry Weapons, and Gen- 
eral Instruction. The Department of Horsemanship was simply an out- 
growth of the former Mounted Service School Department of Equitation. 
As a result, the organization of this department was comparatively an 
easy matter. Such was not the case with the three new departments of 
Tacties, Cavalry Weapons, and General Instruction. Because these depart- 
ments had no counterpart in the old Mounted Service School, it was 
necessary to build each from the ground up. Without doubt, the greatest 
task was the formation of a tactical department. This department had 
first to formulate a doctrine for the employment of cavalry and then 
promulgate this doctrine by means of tactical exercises. It should be 
remembered that, in 1919, there was no text on the employment of cav- 
alry, no modern drill regulations, no instructor’s file to dip into for pre 
vious tactical exercises, ete. The Tactical Department did not function 
as such until January 1, 1920. To the Department of Cavalry Weapons 
was assigned the role of imparting all instruction dealing with cavalr) 
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weapons. The Department of General Instruction instructed in all sub- 
jects not taught by the other three departments. Thus, in 1920, we see 
the school organized, insofar as instruction was concerned, into four main 
departments. This so-called ‘‘department organization’’ was to continue 
in effect until 1927-28. 

In the year 1926-27, although the department organization was con- 
tinued, each of the four directors of departments were, in addition to 
their duties as heads of departments, placed in charge of the various 
classes, such as Advanced, Troop Officers’, Advanced Equitation, and 
National Guard and Reserve Officers. In other words, during this period 
the advantages of detailing a senior officer to supervise the instruction 
of the several classes was recognized. Prior to this, all instruction to the 
several classes was coordinated by the assistant commandant. This year 
witnessed the development of the idea of a class director. 

The advent of a class director is interesting to note. Previously, the 
basic idea of the organization of the instructional staff had been the 
division into departments, the classes reporting to the several departments 
for their instruction. The preparation and coordination of a class schedule 
of instruction was centralized in the assistant commandant’s office. The 
advent of class directors subordinated the importance of the departments 
and was but a step toward their abolishment. The creation of a class 
director decentralized the control of the instruction of the class in the 
hands of the class director. In other words, the organization into depart- 
ments, without directors, tended to centralize class instruction in the 
office of the assistant commandant, control of the departments being 
decentralized. The abolishment of departments, the organization into sec- 
tions, and the creation of class directors decentralized class instruction to 
the class directors and decentralized control of the sections. 

The year 1927-28 witnessed a radical change in the organization of 
the school. The four old departments of Horsemanship, Tactics, Weapons, 
and General Instruction were abolished. In their place the instruction 
staff was divided into seven sections. Briefly, the organization of sec- 
tions follow: 

Section I—Training. 
II—Employment of Cavalry—Combat. 
II1I—Employment of Cavalry—Security and Information. 
I1V—Other Arms. 
V—Cavalry Weapons. 
VI—Horsemanship. 
VII—Publications and Correspondence Courses. 


In general, Section I is the old Department of General Instruction; 
Sections II, III, IV now constitute the former Tactical Department; 
Section V is an enlarged old Weapons Department; Section VI is the 
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Department of Horsemanship; Section VII is a new unit in the school 
and is explained later. 

The change to the present organization is due in great part to a 
reduction in the number of instructors, As now organized, all members 
of the instructional staff, except the Director of Instruction, take their 
share in the actual instructing. Many of the supervisory duties formerly 
required of the directors of departments are now being performed by the 
six chiefs of sections, with a consequent reduction in the time required 
of each for such duties, thus leaving more time for instructing. The 
Director of Instruction now performs many of the duties formerly per- 
formed by the directors of departments and the directors of classes. 

The new organization recognized the importance of having a director 
for each of the several classes. Consequently, four senior instructors were 
now placed as class directors in charge of classes. The duties of a class 
director were the general supervision of the preparation of instructional 
matter and the coordination of all instruction given their respective 
classes. 

At the beginning of the present school year 1928-29, the seven sec- 
tion organizations was continued. However, the policy of having a sepa- 
rate director for each class was abandoned. A new office was created 
called Director of Instruction. This officer supervises the general plan of 
instruction for all classes. 


The present organization of the instructional staff proper thus con- 
sists of a corps of instructors assigned to the seven sections, and a 
Director of Instruction. The senior instructor in each section is Chief of 
Section; he is responsible for the direct supervision and control of the 
preparation and presentation of instructional matter and conduct of 


instruction of his section. 

All subjects comprising the courses of instruction of the various 
classes are divided into groups, and each group of subjects is assigned 
to a section. Each section is charged with the instruction of all classes 
in the group of subjects assigned. 

Sections I to VI, inclusive, prepare, present, and conduct instruction 
in the subjects assigned. Section VII, the Publication and Correspondence 
Courses Section, does not actually conduct any classes. The work per- 
formed by this section is varied in character. The work contributes much 
to the smooth and efficient running of the school and facilitates routine 
administration. The section edits all instructional matter, texts, exercises, 
ete., issued by the school and coordinates such matter with that issued by 
the War Department and other service schools; it prepares and issues the 
Cavalry School mailing list; it is charged with the preparation of the 
cavalry correspondence courses, a task in itself. Probably one of the most 
useful duties performed by the section is the furnishing of information 
on a variety of subjects to the service at large. Last, but not least, this 
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section is responsible for the Instructors’ File. This file is the repository 
of all instructional matter received or produced by the school. 

During the period 1919-29, while the school was expanding and devel- 
oping, the garrison of Fort Riley was likewise undergoing considerable 
expansion. The post of Fort Riley at the present time consists of the 
school troops, administrative agencies and the school proper. 

The school proper as distinguished from the other activities of the 
garrison is now known as the Academic Division. The term ‘‘The Cavalry 
School’’ applies to the entire post. The Academie Division consists of 
the administrative and instructional staff, commissioned and enlisted 
student personnel and the personnel of The Cavalry School Detachment. 


Changes in Curriculum 


The changes that have been made in the courses of instruction at The 
Cavalry School have been influenced by a number of factors, such as War 
Department instruction relative to training; training policies enunciated 
by the Office of The Chief of Cavalry; changes in organization, weapons, 
and equipment; changes based on past experience; recommendations of 
regimental commanders and former graduates; and the qualifications of 
individuals receiving instruction. This latter is particularly true with 
respect to the student officers attending The Cavalry School at the present 
date; a number of these officers are graduates of previous courses or have 
been on duty in regiments under graduates of the school. 

To cite an example of an instructional change due to one of the above 
factors, the present policy of the school is to utilize school troops to the 
maximum possible extent in all phases of instruction, such as tactical 
instruction, demonstrations, command post exercises, pack and wagon 
transportation, pioneer and demolition, musketry, marches and camping, 
and many other phases of work. The school troops consist of a reinforced 
cavalry brigade and the aviation unit of a cavalry division. In the early 
days of the school, the use of school troops was, indeed, quite limited 
Now the use of school troops for instructional purposes is habitual. One 
of the most important schedules in use at the present date is the one 
entitled ‘‘Use of School Troops’’. Hardly a day has passed in the present 
school year that there has not been some phase of instruction imparted 
by school troops to a class. 

In any course of instruction, it is never possible to allot to the various 
subjects the number of hours that are desired by those most interested. 
In drawing up a schedule of instruction for a class at The Cavalry School, 
there are a number of conflicting requirements that must be adjusted. 
First must be determined the object of the particular course of instruc- 
tion and the subjects required to be taught. Knowing the number of 
hours available for instruction, it then follows that the time must be 
apportioned to the several subjects in the relative order of their impor- 
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tance; in other words, the more important subjects receive the greater 
number of hours. 

The subjects taught in The Cavalry School curriculum really fall 
under two broad headings—military art and horsemanship. Military art 
includes tactical subjects, use of cavalry weapons, field fortifications, 
mapping, ete. Horsemanship includes equitation and horse training, horse- 
shoeing, animal management, and kindred subjects. 

In general, it may be said that the number of hours allotted to mili- 
tary art has been increased and the number of hours devoted to actual 
instruction in equitation decreased. Both of these statements, however, 
need some qualification. 

From the viewpoint of military art as defined above, there has merely 
been a readjustment of hours. For example, the number of hours devoted 
to tactical instruction in the troop officers’ course is greater than it was 
in 1922. It is only natural and logical that this should be true. There are 
many more subjects embracing the general subject of tactics as taught 
in 1929 than in 1922. The nature of the instruction is more varied and 
more practical. The school has had the advantage, benefit, and experiences 
of many courses of instruction since 1922. The number of hours devoted 
to the employment of weapons has been materially increased. For example, 
in 1922, twenty-five hours were allotted to the subject of machine gun- 
nery; in 1929, one hundred and seventeen hours were allotted. This 
increase in hours is due to several causes, the most important of which is 
a change in school policy with reference to the importance of a thorough 
conception on the part of all cavalry officers of the powers and limitations 
allotted to field fortifications, map reading, riot duty, and mess manage- 
ment. A corresponding increase in hours has been allotted to training 
management, a course recently developed and now stressed. 

Probably a comparison between the Department of Horsemanship of 
1922 and the Horsemanship Section of 1929 will be of interest. In 1922, 
the Horsemanship Department was allotted a grand total of 846 hours 
for instructional purposes. In 1929, Horsemanship similarly reeeived 577 
hours. In neither years, however, was the total time allotted devoted 
exclusively to equitation. Rather, it was apportioned out to various asso- 
ciated subjects, such as animal management, horseshoeing, ete. In 1922, 
the class rode approximately one-half the total number of hours allotted 
the entire course. In 1929, the class rode approximately one-third of the 
allotted time. On the other hand, in 1929, a total of seventy hours was 
allotted to animal management; only thirty-seven hours of this instruction 
appeared in the 1922 curriculum. 

It is not difficult to analyze the reasons for the change in policy with 
reference to the subject of equitation. In the years 1919 to 1924, most 
of the officers were attending The Cavalry School for the first time; these 
men had little or no previous riding instruction. The contributing causes 
were the few graduates of the school available as regimental instructors. 
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instruction in horsemanship was not uniform, and the facilities were 
limited; therefore, in order to raise the standard of and provide compe- 
tent instructors of equitation, it was necessary to concentrate on this 
subject. At the present time, conditions have changed; many of the mem- 
bers of the Advanced and Troop Officers’ Classes are graduates of former 
Cavalry School courses, and practically all of the officers coming to the 
school for the first time have had considerable riding instruction under 
former graduates. The present policy with respect to horsemanship is to 
train the rider for duties in campaign; to train the remount for duties 
in campaign and to properly condition him for such duties; and to give 
such other instruction in riding, training, and conditioning of school 
horses as it is possible to give within the allotted time. 

It is a debatable point whether or not the troop officer graduate of 
1928 could put up as creditable a performance in the schooling phase 
of the remount competition as the graduate of 1922. However, when the 
ability of the 1928 graduate to employ his weapons from his remount and 
to negotiate difficult terrain with his remount is considered, it is thought 
that the 1928 graduate would compare most favorably with the graduate 
of 1922, but such comparisons are not fair to either year. Totally different 
conditions existed both as to quality of remounts, hours allotted to remount 
instruction, and ‘the objective of the instruction. It is sufficient to state 
that either horseman, whether a product of the class of 1922 or 1928, is 
worthy of the term ‘‘ Riley graduate.’’ 

In order to give an idea of a present-day program of instruction, the 
following summary of the 1929 Troop Officers’ Course is given. The total 
number of hours devoted to the course is 1,402. It is allotted to sections 


as follows: 


Section I—Training 
Section 11—Employment of Cavalry—Combat 
Section I1I—Employment of Cavalry—Security and Infor- 
mation 
Section [V—Other Aris .............ccsscccscoccscseees i PO reer 
Section V—Cavalry Weapons, Combat to include Squad 
and Platoon 
Section VI—Horsemanship* 
*Note: Hours allotted as follows: 
Animal Managament (70) 
Horseshoeing (44) 
Transportation, Pack and Wagon (8) 
Horsemanship (455) 
Terrain Exercises (marching and camping) 
PRE Wid 0G PRCNURO A RO VENUE oo ons sss nsessssscnsvcsecdeswaccbasvsescéives tosscoes 
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The Cavalry School courses for 1929 could be summarized as follows: 
The essential features of a cavalryman’s training are being emphasized— 
the non-essentials minimized. 

There can be no improvement if things remain in status quo. A 
school is no exception. It is believed that the changes that have taken 
place in The Cavalry School covering the period from 1919-1929 have all 
been for the best. Certainly, they are the results of careful study, thought, 
and experience. 

Pride, loyalty, and enthusiasm for our arm and gaiety in the per- 
formance of duty are still attributes of the Spirit of Riley. 
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Annual Mid-Winter Polo Tournament at Fort Brown 


O the residents of the Lower Rio Grande Valley the Annual Mid- 

Winter Polo Tournament at Fort Brown, Brownsville, Texas, has 
become as essential to the entertainment of the guests who throng the 
‘*Magie Valley’’ in search of balmy sunshine as the marvelous duck and 
goose shooting found in its environs. Starting in a modest way in 1927, 
the Polo Tournament has under the encouragement of the Post Com- 
mander at Fort Brown, and with the able cooperation of the city of 
Brownsville, widened its sphere and furnished keener sport for the lovers 
of the pony and mallet. 

Three teams participated in the 1929 Tournament, played February 
3d to 10th,—Wichita Falls, Texas, civilian team, 5th Cavalry team from 
Fort Clark, Texas, and the 12th Cavalry team from Fort Brown, Texas. 
Also the 17th Mexican Cavalry team played in the final Round Robin 
of the Tournament, giving an international tone to the latter. 

In the first game of the Open Event on February 3d, the Wichita 
Falls team met the 12th Cavalry and in a closely contested fight through- 
out the nine chukkers defeated the latter with a score of nine to seven. 
A mist laden ‘‘Norther’’ blowing throughout the game had so saturated 
the sod that after the first half there was a perceptible slowing down 
of the game. The 12th Cavalry team, decidely outmounted by their 
civilian opponents, allowed the Wichita Falls team to get away with four 
goals in the first two chukkers. In the third period each team tallied 
one, while in the fourth the Wichita Falls team weakened, scoring one 
only to the 12th Cavalry’s three—the score standing six to four in the 
Wichita Falls favor at the end of the first half. The fifth and sixth 
periods again saw Wichita Falls get away, scoring three in the two periods 
to the 12th Cavalry’s one. Neither team scored in the seventh, but in 
the eighth, the 12th Cavalry rallied so strongly that for a few moments. 
after scoring two goals in rapid succession, it appeared the game might 
have te go an extra period. Mr. Featherstone’s play in the back field 
stopped the Twelfth’s offensive in time and the bell did the rest. 

The finals of the Open Event were played on February 5th when the 
Wichita Falls team lined up against the 5th Cavalry. On this occasion 
the Army fared better at the hands of the civilians. 

The Fifth got away to a racing start in the first chukker and pushed 
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across ‘three goals to Wichita Falls’ one, though in the next period the 
tables were turned and Wichita Falls scored two and the Fifth could 
not register. Two more goals were tallied up for the Fifth in the third 
period, while Wichita Falls only managed one—neither scoring in the 
fourth. In both the fifth and sixth periods each team made one goal in 
each. In the seventh and eighth periods Wichita Falls made a goal in 
each, the Fifth scoring three in the seventh but couldn’t place them in 
the last period. Final seore Fifth Cavalry ten, Wichita Falls eight. 

The Fifth Cavalry again met the Wichita Falls team on the seventh 
in the first game of the Handicap Event—-and again rode to victory by 
a score of nine to seven. Both teams carried the same handicap and in 
consequence the game was played from scratch as in the Open Event. 
From the throw-in the 5th Cavalry had the civilians on the defensive 
and except for the sixth period when Wichita Falls put three goals across 
it was easy to see that the Army was bound to win. 

On the tenth the Fifth Cavalry took the finals of the Handicap 
Event from the Twelfth Cavalry with a scorce of nine to six. The Fifth 
had to spot the Twelfth two goals and in the first period the Twelfth 
managed two more, the Fifth failing to score. The Twelfth’s lead was 
short lived. They failed to score again except one in the fourth and 
sixth periods, while the Fifth scored three in the second, two in the third, 
two in the sixth and one each in the seventh and eighth periods. 

An exhibition Round Robin on February 12th between the Fifth 
U. S. Cavalry, Seventeenth Mexican Cavalry and the Twelfth U. S. 
Cavalry ended the Tournament. In this the Fifth Cavalry again proved 
the superior team winning over the Seventeenth Mexican Cavalry with 
a score of two to one and over the Twelfth with a score of five to one; 
while the Twelfth won over the Seventeenth Cavalry four to one. 

The Seventeenth Mexican Cavalry demonstrated their good sports- 
manship by entering this event on mounts loaned from the Twelfth and 
Fifth Cavalry and in spite of their playing on ponies with which they 
were unacquainted played a clean aggressive game throughout. The 
Seventeenth’s team had originally been booked to enter the regular tour- 
nament but an epidemic among their ponies unforunately prevented, to 
the disappointment of Valley polo fans who have watched with interest 
the development of the Mexican team in recent months under the able 
leadership of their Regimental Commander, Ceneral Jesus Garcia. 

Team and individual cups were presented for each of the events: 
The Brownsville Chamber of Commerce presenting those for the Open 
and Handicap Events, and the Harlingen Chamber of Commerce for the 
Round Robin. 

Another feature in conjunction with the Polo Tournament was the 
horse show held on February 9th. There were a number of polo classes 
in the latter, which gave the visitors an opportunity to enter, and in 
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which several of the 5th Cavalry ponies placed. Pee Wee, a 5th Cavalry 
horse, with Mrs. C. A. Horger up, wife of Captain Horger, team captain, 
5th Cavalry, won first place in the Ladies’ Class. Places in the judging 
classes were well divided between mounts from the 2d Squadron, 12th 
Cavalry, stationed at Fort Ringgold, Texas, which had sent a team down 
for the horse show, and Fort Brown troops. One of the outstanding 
horses in the show was Silver Stockings, a thoroughbred mare, owned by 
Lieutenant Colonel Stanley Koch, 12th Cavalry, taking first in the Offi- 
cers’ Mount; Officer Charger; Polo Pony (Middle and Heavyweight) and 
the Road Hack. 

Society of Brownsville and the lower Rio Grande Valley made the 
tournament the occasion of a number of social gaieties in compliment to 
the visiting polo teams. Many dinners, dances and teas on this side of the 
Rio Grande as well as in old Mexico kept the polo players pleasantly 
occupied between games. 

TEAMS 
5th Cavalry Wichita Falls 
. Major John A. Robenson . J. M. Corder 
2. Captain Charles A. Horger . Art Meckel 
3. Lieutenant John I. Gregg Mr. Alex Dickey 
4. Lieutenant Claude A. Thorp *, C. H. Featherston 
Sub. Lieutenant Royce Drake *. Jess Pierce 
17th Mexican Cavalry 12th Cavalry 
. Captain Garza Lieut. R. T. Garver 
2. Captain Cortez Sergt. Otto Cornde 
3. Captain Soledad Lieut. Col. Stanley Koch 
. General Garcia Lieut. John P. Willey 
Major Samara Ist Sergt. Delbert McGehee 
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Tenth Cavalry Arizona Polo Champions 

RIZONA polo, which is just emerging from its infancy, has made a 
great step upward during the present season. Last year the Univer- 
sity of Arizona sponsored a tournament at Tueson, which, although the 
first, sowed the seeds of polo in Arizona. This year, with more teams 
entered and a new turf field to play on, the tournament, held February 
6-14, was a success from every standpoint. The credit for this success goes 
to Lieutenant Colonel Howard C. Tatum, Commandant of the University 
of Arizona Military Department, and his staff of cavalry officers. They 
are the pioneers of Arizona polo, especially from the civilian point of view 
In this year’s tournament, a Round Robin, there were five teams 
entered—Phoenix, Chandler, Tucson, University of Arizona and the 10th 
Cavalry. The 10th Cavalry advanced to the finals by defeating Chandler. 
12-1, and Tucson, 11-1. In the finals the 10th defeated the University 0: 
Arizona, 8-5. This game was a fight from start to finish. A perfect ending 
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Tenth Cavalry Polo Team 
Left to right: Lieutenant Trew, Captain Hurt, Captain Gibbs, Lieutenant 
Curtis, Lieutenant Scherer 


for any tournament, leaving a good taste in the mouths of both interested 
spectators and pessimistic erities. 
The Line-ups 
University of Arizona 10th Cavalry 
(1) Hopper Capt. C. M. Hurt 
(2) Johnson Lieut. Scherer 
: Lieut. Curtis 
(2) Shannon, Capt Back 1) Capt. Gibbs, Capt. 
Ruptge Alternate Lieut. Trew 
Score by Periods: 
Arizona +o Os: 3 8 
10th Cavalry 2 fs 
The Tucson Chamber of Commerce presented the regiment with a 
beautiful cup, and the Arizona Polo Association presented individual eups 
to each member of the team. 
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Horse Show, Presidio of Monterey 
HE first of a series of Horse Shows and mounted Field Meets, which 
have been planned by Colonel Roger S. Fitch, 11th Cavalry, Post 
Commander, was held Thursday, January 17, 1929, on the Main Parade 
Ground. Entries, from the entire Post took part. A Horse Show Ring 
was erected on the parade ground in front of the officers’ Club, while 
an area just south of the ring was used for those events of a mounted 
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field meet nature. By alternating events between the show ring and the 
field the show was run off without delay and with something constantly 
going on to interest the large crowd of civilians and Post people present. 

The various events, and the winners in each, are listed as follows: 

Recruit Jumping—Won by Recruit Horn; Recruit Barnett, second; 
and Recruit Abrens, third. 

Polo Pony Bending—Won by Captain Falek, 11th Cavalry; Captain 
Coe, 11th Cavalry, second; and Lieutenant Lillard, 76th Field 
Artillery, third. 

Enlisted Men’s Jumping—Won by Sergeant May, 11th Cavalry; 
Corporal Todd, 76th Field Artillery, second; and Private Koko- 

_ ski, 11th Cavalry, third. 

Machine Gun Contest—Won by 2d Squad Machine Gun Troop, 11th 
Cavalry, under command of Corporal Petrillo. 

Officers and Ladies Jumping—Won by Mrs. Horace Fuller, 76th 
Field Artillery; Captain Slocum, 76th Field Artillery, second; 
Lieutenant Land, 76th Field Artillery, third. 

Artillery Driving Contest—Won by Battery E, 76th Field Artillery, 
Corporal Stein in command. 

Officers Charger—Won by Captain Smith, 76th Field Artillery; Cap- 
tain MacKelvie, 76th Field Artillery, second; Captain Coe, 11th 
Cavalry, third. 

Handy Hunter—Won by Sergeant Trembath, 76th Field Artillery; 
Private Brown, llth Cavalry, second; Corporal Kane, 11th 
Cavalry, third. 

Rescue Race—Won by Sergeant Ambrogio and Corporal Stilwell, 
Troop B, 11th Cavalry; Sergeant Mullins and Private Willkin- 
son, second; Sergeant Maher and Sergeant Mann, 76th Field 
Artillery, third. 

Umbrella Race—Won by Captain and Mrs. Falck, 1lth Cavalry; 
Captain and Mrs. Wood, 11th Cavalry, second; Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Donaldson, 76th Field Artillery, third. 

Enlisted Men’s Mounts—Won by Corporal Kornack, 11th Cavalry; 
Corporal Keller, 76th Field Artillery, second; Private Trabhow- 
ski, 11th Cavalry, third. 

Many of the horses performing in this show will take part in the 

San Francisco Horse Show to be held in the Bay City the first of 
February. 
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Camp Stotsenburg Polo Tournament, Horse Show and Race Meet 


HIS year in place of the Annual Stotsenburg Carnival it was decided 

to concentrate on a polo tournament, horse show and race meet, omit- 
ting the usual carnival features, such as parades, carnival queens, picnics 
and decorations. 
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The races were held on December 16th and resulted in some very 
spirited competition. In the feature race of the day, the officers half 
mile handicap, Captain Olsen on his Sonny showed his heels to the rest 
of the field, with Lieutenant Moran on his Pancho second and Lieutenant 
Thayer on Lieutenant Amazeen’s Trumps third. The quarter mile race 
for officers was won by Lieutenant Donnovin’s St. Quivan, the owner up, 
by a half length from Lieutenant Kendall on Carry the News, a govern- 
ment mount. The latter horse ridden by Mrs. Healy also won the quar- 
ter mile race for ladies in a neck and neck finish, with Mrs. Jay on the 
government owned Silver King second, Mrs. MeCormick on Eagle third 
and Mrs. Speed on Actress fourth. An added race for children on 
ealesa ponies at one furlong was won by Sonnie Irvine, with Jimmie 
Coxeter second and Laurice McCormick third. The enlisted men’s handi- 
eap at three furlongs went to Bamboo, Private Coliz up, and the enlisted 
men’s maiden race at a quarter mile resulted in a dead heat between 
Wid Bul ridden by Corporal Bitanga and Wild Mare ridden by Corporal 
Damazo. The fast mule race was won by Private Panisa and the slow 
mule race by Private Francisco. The new straight away half mile track 
is laid out north of the post with the start near the small arms target 
range and the finish near the seventeenth hole on the golf course. A 
great amount of interest has been aroused in the sport and the track 
is a gala scene on a race day. Due to the unfortunate death of Lieu- 
tenant Airan, who as a dismounted spectator was hit and killed beyond 
the finish by a running horse, the horse show and polo tournament were 
postponed for two weeks. 

No polo teams from Manila were able to compete in ‘the polo tourna- 
ment which resulted in the Cavalry ‘‘A’’ team playing Artillery ‘‘A’’ 
and Cavalry ‘‘B’’ playing Artillery ‘‘B’’ for the cups offered for the 
‘*A” and ‘‘B’’ tournaments. Both games were won by the Cavalry 
teams by the identical scores of eight to three and both were fast, hard, 
clean games, the ‘‘A’’ game being probably the best polo game seen 
on the local field in several years. The Cavalry ‘‘A’’ team was composed 
of Lieutenants Thayer and Ward, Major Hardy and Lieutenant Healy 
and the Cavalry ‘‘B’’ team of Lieutenants Kendall and Elms, Captain 
Dissinger and Lieutenant Whelen in that order from front to rear. 
Captains Young and Beeman were umpires and Major Bradford referee. 

The horse show was held on the afternoons of January 5th and 6th 
in the newly constructed ring in front of the Post Exchange. Henry 
L. Stimson, the Governor General of the Philippine Islands, presented a 
very handsome trophy for the Grand Champion horse of 'the show (the 
horse winning the most points during the show) which was won by 
Major Hardy’s Peter Pan. This horse ridden by Major Hardy won first 
place in the officers charger class; ridden by Joe Tully, Jr., first place 
in the children’s class for children over nine years old; ridden by Major 
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Hardy, first place in the model polo pony class and first place in the open 
polo pony class; and, ridden by Captain Beeman, second place in the 
officers jumping class and third place in the championship jumping class. 
Sandy McDonald, the private mount of Colonel Long, commanding officer 
of the 26th Cavalry, ridden by Captain Beeman, won both the officers 
jumping and the championship jumping and was second in the officers 
charger class. Mrs. Carter on her Jazzbo, was second in the champion- 
ship jumping and Lieutenant Kendall on Breathless fourth. Lieutenant 
Gillmore’s Texas was second in the model pony class, Lieutenant Willis’ 
Peggy won the green polo pony class and was second in the open polo 
pony class; Sandy, Lieutenant Thayer up, was second in the green polo 
pony class. Lieutenant Gomez’s Apollo won the polo pony bending race, 
with Lieutenant Elms on Mack second. 

The ladies jumping class was won by Captain Segundo’s grey horse 
Bogus Check, ridden by Mrs. Hickey, with Jazzbo, ridden by Mrs. Carter, 
second, and Billy and Red Fox, both ridden by Mrs. Speed, third and 
fourth, respectively. In the ladies saddle class, Black Mary, Mrs. Hardy 
up, won the blue ribbon; Lieutenant Kendall’s Hindenburg, Mrs. Henry 
up, the red; Nancy Bee I7, with Mrs. Lewis the owner up, the yellow; 
and Bogus Check, Mrs. Hickey up, the white. In the pair class, a lady 
and a gentleman to ride, Nancy Bee II, Mrs. Lewis up, and Anna Chris- 
tie, Captain Beeman up, got the blue. These horses were a beautiful 
matched pair of chestnut mares. Second place went to a pair of blacks, 
Jet, Mrs. Hickey up, and Black Bess, Captain De Langton up. Third 
place was won by a pair of greys ridden by Mrs. Gillmore and Lieu- 
tenant Hardy and four'th place to a pair of dark chestnuts ridden by 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Healy. Little Mary D. Jay won the children’s class 
for children under nine years old, with Sally Bradford second, Charleen 
Egan third and Bobby Tully fourth. Laurice MeCormick was second to 
Joe Tully, Jr., in the class for children over nine years old; Albro 
Parker was third and Francisco Tablante fourth. 

In the enlisted men’s jumping class, Private Brown on Dandy was 
first; Sergeant Dadula on Speed was second, Private Olivaros on Bay 
Mary third and Private Sambrano on Foolish Lady fourth. In the best 
enlisted men’s mounts class, Sergeant Nazario was first and won a large 
cup presented by the Post Commander, General Holbrook, second place 
went to Sergeant Peredo, third to Private Tamayo and fourth to Ser- 
geant Jurado. The class for the best machine gun or machine rifle squad 
was won by the Machine Gun Troop, with Troop F second second, Troop 
B third and Troop E fourth. The best artillery gun section class was 
won by Battery B, 24th Field Artillery; Battery E was second, Battery 
C third and Battery F fourth. 

The ladies riding class put up a very well drilled musical ride at 
the completion of the second day’s program and Troop E, 26th Cavalry, 
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gave a fine exhibition of cossack riding and monkey drill at the end of 
the first day. The judges for the show were Lieutenant Colonel M. C. 
Tyler, and Majors R. B. Paddock and Roy O. Henry. Handsome ribbons 
were given for all places in each event and sterling silver goblets for 
each first and second places. The success of the show was largely due 
to the generous contributions from the merchants of Manila. 
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Sports at Fort Ringold 

HORSE show team made up from officers and enlisted men from the 

2d Squadron, 12th Cavalry, competed at the February horse show 
at Fort Brown, Texas. A very good showing was made in all classes 
and many cups and ribbons were the reward for the men competing. 

A horse show and field meet at this Post February 22-23-24 pro- 
duced many exciting races and competitions as well as unusually good 
performances in jumping classes. Members of Troop E earried off the 
greater share of the prizes, and a total of one hundred and sixty dollars 
in money. All events had many entries and all competitions were keen. 
A horse show team from Fort Brown, Texas, competed and inter-squad- 
ron spirit was very high. Many visitors from Rio Grande Valley towns 
and officers and enlisted personnel from Fort Brown attended, and the 
grandstand at the Race Track was crowded each day. 
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Special Italian Cavalry Number 

HROUGH the efforts of Major Norman E. Fiske, Cavalry, now a 

student at the Italian Cavalry School, material has been secured for 
a special number of the JourNAL to be devoted to the Italian Cavalry 
which will be published as the July issue. The undertaking has had the 
official support of the Italian Government authorities, Premier Mussolini 
having consented to contribute a foreword. The material has been per- 
pared by the highest authorities on the various subjects and will be of 
exceptional interest to all cavalrymen. Following are the special features 
which will appear: 


A PICTURE OF HIS EXCELLENCY BENITO MUSSOLINI, HEAD 
OF THE GOVERNMENT AND MINISTER OF WAR. 
FOREWORD. 
Benito Mussolini. 
THE ITALIAN CAVALRY THROUGH THE CENTURIES. 
Major Arturo Kellner, Savoy Cavalry. 
ITALY’S CAVALRY IN THE WORLD WAR. 
Colonel Luigi Briolo, Cavalry, formerly Asst. Commandant, the Cav- 
alry School, Pinerolo. 
IL CORPO CELERE—THE NEW CONCEPTION OF A SPEED 
CORPS. 
Lieut. Col. Alfredo Baceari, General Staff. 
THE CAVALRY SCHOOL AT PINEROLO. 
Prepared by the School Staff. 
TOR DI QUINTO—CROSS-COUNTRY RIDING AND FOX HUNTING 
IN THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA. 
Colonel Sebastiano Murari della Corte Bra, General Staff, Com- 
mandant, The Cavalry School at Tor di Quinto. 
GUARDS OF THE KING AND GUARDIANS OF THE KINGDOM— 
THE ROYAL MOUNTED CARABINIERI. 
Prepared by the Headquarters of the Carabinieri Reali. 
MOUNTED TROOPS IN THE AFRICAN COLONIES. 
Lieutenant Colonel Carlo Gastinelli, Royal Corps of Colonial Troops. 
THE HORSE ARTILLERY REGIMENT. 
Prepared by the Regimental Staff. 
HORSE SHOWS IN ITALY. 
Lieutenant Colonel Piero Dodi. 
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STRESA-BORROMEO HORSE SHOW, 1928—THE SUMMER INTER- 
NATIONAL CONCORSO IPPICO ON PICTURESQUE LAGO MAG- 
GOIRE. 

Count Cigala Fulgosi. 
THE REMOUNT SERVICE IN ITALY. 
Lieutenant Colonel Carlo Tappi, Cavalry. 
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Lessons from the British Experimental Armored Force 


ECHANIZATION and its place in the military scheme have be- 

come topics of lively interest to all branches and all armies. At 
present it is very much in the status of a strange bug which the puzzled 
scientist has succeeded in impaling on a pin for study, but which has 
been captured at too early a stage of development to be assigned to any 
known classification. Will it walk, creep or fly? Will it survive the test 
of evolution, or follow the armored monsters of prehistoric days into 
oblivion ? 

The maneuvers of the British Experimental Armored force have to 
date given the most reliable information concerning this new organism. 
Naturally much has been written on mechanization in general and on the 
aforementioned maneuvers in particular, most of it unreliable as to either 
theory or fact, or both. The commander of this Force is doubtless best 
qualified to analyze the facts as brought out to date. The Royal En- 
gineers Journal (March, 1929) publishes a lecture given by Brigadier 
R. J. Collins, C.M.G., D.S.O., in which he outlines his conclusions. Pre- 
facing his remarks with the statement that they would be confined to 
the consideration of wholly mechanized forces capable of operating in- 
dependently, General Collins continues: 

‘‘* * * Of these the present Experimental Armored Force, which I 
have the honor to command, was last year the sole example. Now the 
American Army have also instituted something of a similar nature. * * * 
I will endeavor to tell you what facts are, I believe, proved, what I per- 
sonally have learnt, and the conclusions that I have come to. 

‘1. Generally speaking, at the outset, I think it is right to say that 
armored forces have shown themselves subject to the same ‘teething’ 
troubles and limitations—relatively speaking—as normal formations. The 
human factor plays, in fact, as big a part as ever, and to attempt to 
ignore it will, as always, be likely only to lead to trouble. 

‘*2. I consider that we may fairly make the following claims for 
such armored forces: 

(a) That they can function on their own over most types of con- 

tinental country, but not in mountains, swamps, or forests. 

(b) That their mobility is already at least double that of normal in- 

fantry formations, and is likely to increase yearly. 
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That their power of endurance is far greater. 

That they have a great moral effect on such normal formations. 
That they can so limit the latter’s freedom of movement as al- 
most to render them immobile. 

That they are less vulnerable to air attack. 

They are almost proof to persistent gas attack. 

On the other hand, it is also only fair to say that practical experi- 
shown that they possess the following weaknesses or drawbacks: 
They are very expensive in initial cost, though probably less than 
normal formations in annual upkeep. 

For their efficient functioning they demand such a high standard 
of training as to put them beyond the reach of any but a long- 
service professional army. 

Their mobility is limited, firstly by the present medium tank, 
and secondly by the problem of providing protection on the 
move, which latter is to some extent dependent on the degree 
and extent to which they can be armored. 

They are peculiarly sensitive to ground, more so possibly than 
was thought until the recent practical tests. 

All the functions of the horse cannot yet be carried out as effi- 
ciently by machines. 

Their armoring presents a prodigious problem. 

Since the stationary gun will always have the advantage over 
the moving one, improvements in artillery and heavy machine- 
guns are likely to make attack by armored fighting vehicles in- 
creasingly dangerous. , 

Although they are generally economical in men, yet some in- 
fantry will always be a necessary part of their organization. 

In no walk in life is the attempt to peep in the future more 
with danger than in the development of Armored Forces. It is 


hard sometimes to realize in what an embryonic state these are today. 


But—in 


so far as our painfully inadequate experience can be relied 


upon—the development along the following lines would appear advisable : 


(a) 


Armored cars are tending to get so large, so heavy, and so ex- 
pensive that they must be preceded in reconnaissance by some 
type of scout, to which the armored ears will act more as a 
parent vehicle. For this new role, the light car appears suitable. 
The medium tank is so wide, so cumbersome and so expensive, as 
as well as so unreliable when called upon to cover long distances 
on macadam roads, that something cheaper and less cumbersome 
even if less powerful, would appear necessary. 

For all-round simplicity, cheapness, reliability and mobility, six 
wheel vehicles should be standard for all types except armored 


fighting vehicles. 
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(d) In view of the danger to armored forces from improvements in 
anti-tank defence, fast armored close-support artillery and smoke 
producers must form a part of such forces. 


* * * * * * * * 


‘*6. Finally, I would urge caution on all those who are called upon 
o play a part in the development of mechanization. A balanced and 
onsidered opinion is not easy to come by. So much that appears in the 
ress, Or even in military journals, is so obviously misinformed. For 
‘ittle reason that one can see, military opinion swings too quickly first 
‘o one side and then to the other. Personal predilections and idosyn- 
erasies, aS well as a natural loyalty to the arm of the service in which 
one has been brought up, all play their part. The boasted ‘open mind’ 
so often, I find, ignores the logic of facts, especially when these are un- 
palatable, and produces schemes of development and expansion which 
seem ludicrous to those of us who are in daily touch with practical 
realities. Hence, and in accordance with my General’s wishes, I have 
steadfastly refused to indulge in any flights of faney.’’ 
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First Cavalry Division Maneuvers, 1929 
M ANEUVERS of the 1st Cavalry Division will be held in the vicinity 


of Fort Bliss, Texas, during the latter part of April and the first 
part of May, in which the entire division, less the 5th Cavalry, stationed 
at Fort Clark, Texas; the 8th Engineer Battalion (Mounted), stationed 
at Fort McIntosh, Texas, and the Division Air Service, stationed at Mit- 
chell Field, New York, will attend. The 10th Cavalry will march from 
Fort Hauchuea, Arizona, to Fort Bliss, and will be attached to the Ist 
Cavalry Brigade for the period of the maneuvers. Six observation air- 
planes furnished by the 8th Corps Area will represent the Division Air 
Service. 

Headquarters and Headquarters Troop lst Cavalry Brigade and the 
2d Squadron, 5th Cavalry, will march from Fort Clark, Texas, to Camp 
Marfa, Texas, arriving at the latter place about April 20. The 2d Squad- 
ron, 5th Cavalry (less Troop E) will then remain at Camp Marfa and 
garrison that post during the absence of the 1st Cavalry. 

Troop E, 5th Cavalry, will march to Fort Bliss to provide orderlies, 
mounts, and equipment for observers and visitors during the maneuvers. 

The 1st Cavalry Brigade (less 10th Cavalry) with Troop E, 5th 
Cavalry, and 2d Pack Train attached, will march from Camp Marfa to 
Fort Bliss, where the brigade will be joined by the 10th Cavalry. The 
march of concentration will be conducted under an assumed tactical situa- 
tion, which will be continuous for all phases of the maneuvers. 

One company of the 25th Infantry filled to a strength of about 100 
enlisted men will be transported by motor from Camp Harry J. Jones, 
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Douglas, Arizona, to Fort Bliss, to garrison that post during the absenc« 
of the division on maneuvers. 

The first phase will involve the use of reinforced regiments from Fort 
Bliss, Motorized, to oppose the incoming regiments, thus affording a com- 
parative test of dismounted troops moved by truck against cavalry. 

The second phase will involve the use of reinforced cavalry regiments 
mounted against cavalry. 

The third phase will involve normal reinforced cavalry brigades 
opposed. 

The fourth phase will involve the use of the bulk of the division 
operating against an outlined enemy and will include a tactical firing 
problem using service ammunition. 

The fifth phase will consist of a cavalry corps command post exercise. 
For this exercise all commanders and staffs will act as commanders and 
staffs of the next higher echelon. 

Actual maneuvers will commence about April 29 and terminate about 
May 12. 

During the maneuver period, tests will be made of the following 
projects, some of which have already been partially tested by the Ist 
Cavalry Division Board: Motor transport for a cavalry division; water 
supply for troops; spring wagons for veterinary detachment of a cavalry 
regiment; improved radio vehicle (radio on cross-country cars); combat 
vehicles for cavalry (converted caissons and limbers) ; reel carts for horse 
artillery ; covers for saddle blanket (made of regulation blanket material) ; 
air-cooled Browning machine guns (24 to replace machine rifles); ar- 
mored car organization and equipment. 

The plans provide a continuous tactical situation from beginning to 
end of the maneuvers. This situation will provide problems for all units 
from regiment to cavalry corps. 
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First Cavalry Division Vacation Camp 


HE First Cavalry Division Vacation Camp, situated on the crest of 

the famous pine-clad Sacramento Mountains, at Cloudcroft, New Mex- 
ico, will open for its third season on June Ist. This vacation spot, nine 
thousand feet above sea level, has become justly famous as a summer 
resort throughout the Southwest. Last summer, at the army camp alone 
over fourteen posts and stations were represented by several hundred 
officers and their families who spent from ten days to three months there 

The camp was originated in 1927, under the leadership of Majo: 
General Edwin B. Winans who was then commanding the Ist Cavalr) 
Division. Brigadier General George Van Horn Moseley, who succeeded 
General Winans at Fort Bliss has likewise been a strong supporter of the 
camp, and it has been greatly added to and improved under his vigorous 
guidance. The original purpose of the project, which has been rigidly 
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Club Building at the Army Recreation Camp, Cloudcroft, New Mexico 


adhered to, was to provide in the cool and invigorating mountain loca- 
tion, a well-ordered and conveniently equipped camp, where an officer or 
his family, particularly the latter, could go during the intense heat of 
summer and be comfortably taken care of at very reasonable rates, well 
within the means of everyone. In accordance with this basic policy, the 
rates have been kept unusually low, at the same time comforts and con- 
veniences have constantly been added. 

The site of the camp overlooks the summer cottages that constitute 
Clouderoft, and at the same time is sheltered from both the gaze of the 
public and the elements of nature by a dense and beautiful forest of tall 
pines and fragrant balsams. The surrounding hills are carpeted with 
mosses, ferns, and wild flowers in profusion. From many points of vantage 
breathtaking views may be had of the foothills and valleys below Cloud- 
croft, reaching to the famous so-called ‘‘White Sands’’, the huge beds of 
snow-white gypsum lying.near Alamogordo, New Mexico. 

Clouderoft has the distinction of having one of the highest golf 
courses in the world, an excellent nine-hole course in a beautiful setting 
of the broad green turf fairways, bordered by giant pines. For those who 
desire other sports, bowling and tennis are available. Horses may be pro- 
cured for rides over the many trails and paths that exist in the surround- 
ing country, which are likewise interesting to hikers. Good motor roads 
lead the fisherman to well-stocked trout streams within a radius of twenty 
miles. Other interesting motor trips through continuous panoramas of 
scenic beauty are readily accessible. One of the most interesting is that 
through the picturesque and historic Mescalero Indian Reservation, where 
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each July several hundred Mescalero Apache Indians gather to hold thei: 
annual religious rites and dances. 

The camp now consists of over forty well-equipped cabins and build 
ings, scattered among the giant pines. All of the structures are finishe: 
on the outside with rough bark slabs, giving the entire camp a rustic an: 
unique appearance. The camp area and all buildings are electricall; 
lighted. A pressure water system, central water heating plant, conven- 
iently constructed bathrooms with tub and shower baths, a permanent 
sewer system and well-trained camp orderlies, who keep your fires sup 
plied with fuel, and completely equip your cabin before your arrival 
with furniture and bedding ready for you to step into a comfortable tem- 
porary summer home, make this truly a camp-de-luxe. In this high alti- 
tude insects of any kind are a rarity. Snakes have never been seen at 
Clouderoft. 

Meals are served at convenient hours in the long central dining 
room. Here guests, with vacation-like sleepiness may obtain breakfast 
ordered to their individual tastes and wishes, as late as 9:00 o’clock. An 
exceptionally high standard for the mess had been established in 1927 
and 1928, the reputation of which has spread far and wide. At one end 
of the dining room there is a cozy recreation room, with a huge fireplace 
throwing out a welcome blaze. Furnished with Navajo Indian rugs, wicker 
easy chairs, divans, lamps and bridge tables, and plentifully supplied with 
current magazines, this room affords an inviting retreat for those desiring 
a restful change after strenuous hours in the outdoors. 

Clouderoft has in recent years earned the sobriquet of ‘‘ Babies’ 
Paradise’’. This is due to several contributing causes, the major one, of 
course, being the matchless climate, with its sunshine, coolness and fresh- 
ness. Coupled to this is the ‘‘Baby Sanatorium’’, conducted by an organ- 
ization of El Paso (Texas) doctors. Here hospital facilities for babies 
and trained nurses capable of preparing special diets and of giving all 
necessary treatment are available at all times. In addition to the local 
doctors, an army medical officer is maintained at the vacation camp at all 
times throughout the summer, so that expert medical attention is con 
stantly available. 

Realizing the asset she has in Clouderoft, the State of New Mexico 
has in the past year spent large sums of money in improving the sever®! 
highways leading to this resort. During the current month a new highwa 
from La Luz to High Rolls, New Mexico, eight miles from Cloudcro! 
will be opened to the public. This new road leading up into the Sacr: 
mento Mountains from the excellent National Old Trails Highway, is i: 
itself a scenic trip hard to excel. With a gentle grade, wide, smooth roa: 
way and well-banked curves, this road reduces the dangers of mountai 
driving to a minimum. During 1929, the remainder of the highway fro 
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On the Golf Links at Cloudcroft, Nine Thousand Feet Above Sea Level ) 





High Rolls to Clouderoft will be improved, widened and smoothed. The 
Southern Pacifie branch line from Alamogordo, New Mexico, to Cloud- 
croft, connecting at Alamogordo with the Apache Flier, offers in itself 
an unequalled scenic trip. 























The camp has been so managed for the first two years of its existence 
that the expense of guests has been kept sufficiently low to make it possi- 
ble for everyone to take advantage of it. This has largely been made 
possible through the financing and supervision by the Post Officers’ Club 
of Fort Bliss. The club secretary is charged with the keeping of the camp 
records and is prepared to furnish information relative to the camp. 
Whereas the camp is sponsored by the ist Cavalry Divison and the Fort 
Bliss Officers’ Club, a hearty welcome is extended, not only to officers of 
the 1st Cavalry Division, their friends and families, but also, up to the 
capacity of the camp, to army people everywhere. Visitors of past years 
are looking forward eagerly, to the opening of the 1929 season. 
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Minutes of the Annual Meeting of the United States Cavalry 
Association 
Washington, D. C., January 31, 1929. 
HE meeting was held at the Army and Navy Club, Washington, 
D. C., this date, and was called to order at 8:10 Pp. m. by the Presi- 
dent. Thirty-eight members were present and two hundred and fifty-eight 
by proxy, a quorum. 
Upon motion it was voted to dispense with the reading of the minutes 
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of the last annual meeting and to approve them as published in Tue 
CavALRY JOURNAL for April, 1928. 

The annual report of the Secretary-Treasurer-Editor was read 5 
follows: 

Washington, D. C., January 31, 1929. 

To: The United States Cavalry Association. 
Gentlemen : 

By vote of the Executive Council, the undersigned relieved Major 
K. G. Eastham, Cavalry, as Secretary-Treasurer-Editor of the Cavalry 
Association on August 15, 1928. 

There is submitted herewith, as required by the Constitution, tlie 
financial statement for the year ending December 31, 1928, and a report 
of the activities of the U. 8S. Cavalry Association for the same period. 


Financial Statement of the United States Cavalry Association for the Year 
Ending December 31, 1928 
RECEIPTS 

Advertising $ 2,485.36 
Book Department 1,810.09 
CAVALRY JOURNAL 4,059.90 
Interest 771.95 
Magazine Department 4,123.80 
Postage, Stationery and fadkaentehe bbs esuQiausnzssepslas tay anetn ibe siestibie 23.68 

385.00 
Saddle Department 840.50 
Telephone 58.73 
Trophies 226.22 
a EE ANNU A II cescissinsschecsihinnsconiusssd dopeuiedsinaisvvbipoeans 369.54 


$15,154.77 


Advertising $ 640.14 
Book Department 1,244.08 
CAVALRY JOURNAL 3,198.01 
Magazine Department 2,965.14 
Postage, Stationery and Incidentals...................ccscesscessseesessereeees 541.30 
: 1,080.01 
Saddle Department 777.61 
Salaries 2,382.1 
Telephone 
Trophies 
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1,886.48 


$15,154.77 


Cesh in bank $ 1,886.48 
4 fourth Liberty Loan Bonds ($1.000 denom.) Market value 4,004.00 
Acerued interest on preceding 35.88 
5 Southern Railroad Certificates ($1,000 denom.) Market value 4,393.75 
Accrued interest on preceding 50.00 
‘2 American Water Works Bonds ($500 denom.) Market value 965.00 
Accrued interest on preceding 12.50 
1 First Mortgage Seventh Ave. Hotel Corp. Market value 950.00 
Accrued interest on preceding 27.50 
3 Real Estate Notes 3,000.00 
Accrued interest on preceding 83.33 
Savings Account 2,000.00 
Accrued interest on preceding 17.65 
Stock on hand: Books 436.14 
Stock on hand: Saddle Dept. 
Equipment 30.00 
Int. in consignment a/e import tax 106.95 
Office Equipment and Supplies, inventory 367.82 
Credit at Post Office, Baltimore 14.52 
Accounts Receivable : 

Ledger Accounts 1,699.31 
Field Artillery Assn., December Rent 35.00 
Service Advertising, October Journal 412.00 
Credit with National Service Publishing Company 12.66 
Pe Mca tilearecteaninetiinSeacetiecncieetins Pe en a eee CRT ee 4.96 
Refund due from Service Advertising 290.08 


$20,835.53 


Bills Payable : 
Ledger Accounts 
Telephone (December) 
Salary, self (December) 
Due Customers on Unfilled Orders 
Net Assets 


$20,835.53 
Washington, January 28, 1929. 
We, the undersigned, appointed by the President of the United States 
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Cavalry Association to audit the accounts of the Treasurer of said Asso- 
ciation, for the year ended December 31, 1928, do hereby certify that we 
have examined the books of account, vouchers, and the foregoing sta‘e- 
ment, covering said fiscal year, and that the same are correct and true, 
to the best of our knowledge and belief. 
G. B. Comty, 
Lt. Col., Cavalry (D.O.L.). 
W. C. Curisty, 
Major, Cavalry (G.S.). 
Wiuuis D. CrirTENBERGER, 
Major, Cavalry. 
Net Assets 
The net assets of the Association on December 31, 1927, as presented 
in the last annual report were $20,384.65. On February 29, 1928, a reval- 
uation of stock and fixtures was made, making a considerable cut in the 
inventory values, so that the statement of February 29, 1928, showed net 
assets of $19,662.17. Our present net assets, $20,333.72, therefore, show a 
gain since March 1, 1928, of $671.55. It will be seen from this that the 
Association is operating at a small profit. It will be noted that of our 
net assets, $17,431.05 are represented by investments, accrued interest and 
eash. Accounts receivable amount to a total of $2,146.31. Of this amount, 
it is estimated that a very small proportion, probably not over $50.00, will 
eventually prove uncollectable. 
Membership and Subscriptions 


The following is an analysis of the Association’s membership and 


subscription list: 
ep mLar MCGWElTy AQTHGETS ssiccsisiiscinsteesses sealers 826 
National Gaard Cavalry ORGOr8 i. .icc.ccccscieiccdocicsccchecscsss 220 
SRCROT VE MOBVRIEY WOMICOES ios ossccicesssspies pis sess cesdetisclecseedsndasteses 387 
Other Active (Retired Cavalry and General Officers) 72 
Associate Member (Other Branches, Non-Commis- 
UCN APE IND 55555 oss chives viesssbcenictassusbebeanssbooebeceneisets 
OP adie Por a ene eee ee ee 

EON TIO ergo 8e rod se Ios Saahayeh coruicns eA Ie ab aets val wioves 


vr 


“ND G& WwW =) 


Subscribers 
Exchange, Advertisers, Publicity 


Total 
The above figures show 83.3 per cent of regular officers, 25.7 per 
cent of National Guard, and 10.8 per cent of Reserve Officers member 
of the Association. 
In considering the membership and subscription list, it is desired | 
eall attention to the provision of the Constitution which forfeits membvr- 
ship on lapsing of paid-up status. This results each quarter in seve 
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hundred losses which have to be regained by circularization. It is recom- 
mended that the Constitution should be so changed as to provide that an 
officer once becoming a member should so remain until he presents his 
resignation. This system is used by other associations successfully. The 
above project is partially attained at present where members voluntarily 
signify their desire to become continuous members and are thereafter kept 
on the membership list, regardless of whether their subscriptions are paid 
up to date. 

The dues and subscriptions to the JourNAL during 1928 show a bal- 
ance of $340.09 over the amount required for actually printing and pub- 
lishing the JOURNAL. 

Business Department 


Besides the dues and subscription to the JourNAL, the Association 
makes a moderate profit from Advertising, Book Department, Interest 
from invested funds, Magazine Department and Saddle Department. Of 
these, the Advertising has shown a considerable increase beginning with 
the October JouRNAL, due to support of El Paso firms. Our advertising, 
other than local and old advertising, is now handled by Service Adver- 
tising, under a one-year contract entered into in June, 1928. This firm 
handles the advertising of the Infantry, Field Artillery, Coast Artillery 
and Cavalry Journals under invididual and group contracts. While still 
experimental, it is believed that this method of operation will result in 
a gain in advertising, as it has been possible to obtain some national 
advertising contracts and some smaller advertisements which we could not 
secure ourselves. The Saddle Department shows only a slight profit, due 
to inereased value of the frane and high import tax on Hermes equip- 
ment; however, it is considered best to continue this activity as a con- 
venience to members. 

The profits from the income-producing departments support the over- 
head of Postage, Stationery and Incidentals, Rent, Salaries, Telephone, 
Trophies, and the balance represents the gain in net assets of $671.55 
above referred to. 

Cavalry Journal 


The size of the JourNAL has been maintained at 160 pages and 
throughout the year it was published on glazed paper. In the January 
(1929) issue a dull finish paper has been tried, which makes a saving of 
about $60.00 per issue. A better grade of cover stock is being used, the 
additional cost thereof being compensated for by printing in but one 
color. 

The editors have had their principal difficulty in obtaining proper 
material for the JourNAL. In this connection it is desired to call the 
members’ attentions to the fact that the JourNnau should be a medium of 
exchange of thought among all the members of the cavalry service. To 
this end, every member can help by either providing good material or 
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giving the editor suggestions as to subjects of general interest and value 
on which articles should be obtained. When the initiative is left entirely 
to the editor in obtaining material, there is eventually a tendency toward 
a more or less narrow range of subjects. While, in theory, the profes- 
sional interest of members should produce abundant material, it is believed 
that the stimulus of increased authors’ fees is also required. It is hoped 
that profits in 1929 will justify such an increase. 
Other Activities 

The Association has provided trophies as follows during 1928: Chief 
of Cavalry’s Rifle Team, $56.10; Cavalry Rifle Team Trophies and Equip- 
ment, $215.50. 

The Association has acted as custodian for the fund donated for the 
Leadership Test for Small Units. Of this, $1,000 was disbursed to the 
winning platoon in the 1928 Test held in the First Cavalry Division, 
leaving on hand $1,000 for the the 1929 Test. 


Upon motion, the report of the Secretary-Treasurer-Editor was ac- 
cepted. 

The following were unanimously elected to the offices indicated, there 
being no other nominations: 

President: Major General Herbert B. Crosby. 

Vice-President: Colonel Guy V. Henry. 

Executive Council: Colonel George Williams, Colonel W. I. Forbes, 
305th Cavalry; Colonel Hobart B. Brown, 302d Cavalry; Colonel Leon 
B. Kromer, Cavalry; Lieutenant Colonel George B. Comly, Cavalry; Lieu- 
tenant Colonel J. W. Converse, 103d Cavalry; Lieutenant Colonel Vaughn 
W. Cooper, Cavalry; Lieutenant Colonel J. J. O'Hara; Lieutenant Colonel 
A. W. Holderness, Cavalry. 

The President, Major General H. B. Crosby, briefly addressed the 
meeting, explaining recent changes in organization of the cavalry division 
and results expected from the present organization. 

It was moved, second and carried, to extend the thanks of the Asso- 
ciation to Major Kenna G. Eastham for his services as Secretary-Treas- 
urer-Editor, pro tempore, during the period March 1, 1928, to August 
15, 1928. 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned at 8:45 Pp. M. 

Ouiver L. HAINEs, 
Major, Cavalry, Secretary. 
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New Tables of Equipment 
EW tables of equipment are being prepared in the office of the Chief 
of Cavalry which will be published in the near future. In reality, 
they are tables of basic allowances for the cavalry, revised and brougit 
up to date. New issues have been prescribed for certain equipment. 
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has been a constant care to make it possible for troops to obtain all the 
supplies necessary to their efficiency and comfort. So far as practicable, 
a basis of issue has been found which belongs to a unit either of organ- 
ization (as squad) or of an article of equipment (as machine gun). The 
underlying idea was to introduce an elasticity into the tables which would 
permit the table to still function as the cavalry of the United States is 
modified. Experience shows that tables of equipment based upon figures 
alone are good only for a certain moment and definite conditions. Then 
the ‘‘law of change’’ steps in and modifications in the equipment are 
necessary. 

The table is prefaced by an alphabetically arranged index of all 
articles. The names of all articles are followed by a symbol denoting the 
supply branch for that article. 

In the proper supply branch section of the table articles are arranged 
alphabetically, together with the basis of issue and any pertinent remark. 

Articles are listed as complete and contents of chests, ete., are given} 
in the notes. Perhaps an illustration might be timely: 

Machine guns, caliber .30, Browning, M1917. Basis of issue— 

one per machine gun squad. 

Belts for the same gun are found as prescribed—21 per gun. 

Escort wagons are as per tables of organization. For enumera- 

tion of parts and accessories, see Note X. 

Draft animals are as per authorized vehicles. 

Harness are as per authorized draft animals. 

Tables of equipment and tables of organization are interwoven and 
interdependent, but tables of organization dominate. 

One hears a great deal of ‘‘minimum equipment’’, but what is 
‘‘minimum equipment?’’ Minimum equipment for duty on the Rio Grande 
in midsummer is not the same as minimum equipment for duty in Mon- 
tana in midwinter. Therefore, to make it possible for the troops to pre- 
serve the lightness which is requisite to mobility, certain articles have 
been prescribed as obligatory and must be carried at all times—arms, 
ammunition, ete. Certain other articles may be included or omitted at the 
diseretion of regimental ‘and higher commanders. In other words, an 
organization takes into the field for any given operation certain pre- 
scribed equipment and other optional equipment up to the maximum 
capacity of the transportation authorized by tables of organization. 

The following photographs and general order of the 13th Cavalry, 
commanded by Colonel Aubrey Lippincott, stationed at Fort Riley, Kan- 
sas, show how one regiment solved the difficulty. It is published for the 
benefit of the Service at large, and is not advanced as the only solution 
for the problem of the troops. However, it is a solution which satisfies 
the 18th Cavalry, to whom much credit is due for the work they have 
done in solving this most vexed question. 
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HEADQUARTERS THIRTEENTH CAVALRY 
Office of the Regimental Commander 
Fort Riley, Kansas, 
December 31, 1928. 
GENERAL ORDERS - 
NO. 18 
The following equipment and distribution of loads is preseribed for this reg 
ment for field service, and for field service inspections. This equipment will be packed 
in containers the type of which is shown in the tables. 
By order of Co'onel LIPPINCOTT: 
W. R. Irvin, 
Captain, 13th Cavalry, 
Adjutant. 


1. LIGHT WAGON—ALL TROOPS 


Serial No. Container No. Weight 
of Container (Type) Articles Articles (Lbs.) 


1 Bag Pins, Tent 
ys Canvas Sack Fly, tent, wall, large ETE AAAS Ie ae 
3 Poles, tent, large. (Strapped to inner 
side of wagon-top standards). 
Locker Rations 
Locker Containing: 
Soap, issue 
Candles 
Axes, short, handled 
Matches 
Toilet paper .. 
Hypoch!oride 
Lanterns : 
Brushes, serubbing 
Lime 


6 and 7 Buckets, G. I. (Nested) 


8 Cooking, outfit, provisional consisting of: 


4 rods, iron, (1%4” x 3’); 2 pans, bake; 
1 Boiler No. 48 with necessary knives, 
spoons, forks, ete.; Carried until Pack 
Cooking Outfit is issued. 

Can, G. I. (Weight ineluded in serial 
number 11). 

Can, G. I. (Weight ineluded in serial 
number 12). 

Can, milk, 20 gal. (Nested in ean 
with water) ; 

Can, milk, 20 gal. (Nested in can 
with water) 

Pickaxe pierecabes 

Shovel, short handled 


SN as WONG 6.5. 25280832, ee 801 I! 


NOTE: The elimination of the 40 gallons of water from this load would light 
the load 300 pounds. 





TOPICS OF THE 


LIGHT WAGON 


NO CONTAINER ARTICLE NO. WT. LBS. NO. CONTAINER ARTIKLE 

| DAG PINS, TENT ® OUTFIT, COOKING, CARRIE D 

2 CANNASSMK FLY.TENT,WALL.LAQGE-(COMPETE 50 UNTIL THE OUTFIT, Oo 

be) POLES, TENT, LARGE ING, PACK CAVALRY 15 

4 LOCKER =. RATIONS 232 ISSUED W/ UTENSILS 10 
5 LOKER CONTAINING: 25 PANS . BAKE: z 12 
SOAP, ISSUE- 13 BoILeR.*48 i 
CANDLES 10 CAN.G.L-W/MILK CAN FILLED 195 
AXES, SHORT-HANOLED 10 CAN .G.1-V/MILKCAN FILLED 195 
MATCHES CAN.MILKSIOGAL.{;NESTED 
TOILET PAPER IN CAN,G.1. 

MYPOCHLORIDE- CAN. MILK, 10 GAL, NESTED 

LANTERNS IN CAN, GL. 

BRUSHES , SCRUBBING PICK AXE. 
LIME SHOVEL, SHORT-HANDLEO 
BUCKET. G.I 

BUCKET, G.L 


a 
b 
c 
a 
e 
ft 
e 
i 


2. ESCORT WAGON (RATION ANG BAGGAGE) No. 1—-ALL TROOPS 


Line Troop 
M. G. Troop 
Hq. Troop 


Serial No. 
No. Container Articles Articles Weight—Lbs. 


or 
o 


] Can Oils, kerosene, gals. L 5 50 50 
2 Locker Rations, | reserve ....... ; 1 per O, 
WO, & EM. 


Locker Rations, reserve 
Locker Containing 
(a) Kit, pistol, cleaning 
(b) Lanterns, complete, 
Band 
(ec) Stretchers, shoe 
(d) Bag, water, canvas, 
pr. 
(e) Bag, water, sterilizing, 
w/cover 
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ESCORT WAGON (RATION & BAGGAGE) No.1-ALL TROOPS 


WEIGHT- Lbs. 


= %- CONTAINER — ARTICLE #2 = 3 28 2.2 CONTAINER ARTICLE 
CAN an. KEROSENE GAL 50 50 80 “6 ROS OFFICERS, BEDDING, 79 L 
LOCKER | PIROLWO.GEM ae 7 AMEUMTINCALD HoRows i200 S00. 00 
LOCKER CONTAINING- | PERER, SOOPER MR | and 
euKIT,PISTOL,CLEANING. 2 (60 PEREM.IN CAV BAND- 
es LANTERNS, COMPLETE OLEORS) 
TR.4.BAND —I-5 CALASC4 PERQWOREM) 105 «KS 
@ STRETCHER SHOE. | >65 NOTE: 1. UNTIL THE OUTFIT, COOKING PACK CAV.,15 ISSUED FoL- 
@)BAG, WATER GANVAS, LOWING MESS EQUIPMENT WILL BE CARRIED ON THIS WAGON: 
Z06AL. PR. / RANGE , FIELD #1, COMPLETE 
© BAG WATER, STERIL LESS 1 BOILER &2PANSBAKE 255 255 255 
IZING W/COVER i NOTE: 2. IN ADDITION TO THE ARTICLES LISTED IN SERIALE 5S 
CONTAINING- ABOVE EACH ANIMAL DRAWN VEHICLE, WILL CARRY THE 

CLEANING & PRESERVING FOLLOWING IN TOOL BOX: 

MATERIAL (30 DA. SUPPLY) 25 & GAL. OIL, NEATSFOOT. 
eCLOTH,CROCUS,QTRS.1 IAN, SOAP. HARNESS. BLACK, 11B CONTAINER. 
oC LOTH, EMERY FIOO.QTRS.! 1 EA. SPONGES , 4 INCH, 

NOTE:3. SQUADRON HEADQUARTERS ATTACHED TO 
TROOPS ‘A &'E™ 


Ss 
= 
~ 

0 


BS. : 2 OFFICERS BEDDING ROLLS 150 ~ 
e704, SPERM,(GUN), 10 PTS . __ FOFFICERS MESS OUTFIT 40 - 
#01, NEATSFOOT , /GAL. 2 RATIONS, RESERVE 10° 
@@ PATCHES, CUT, CANTON NOTE:4. H@ TROOP MG. TROOP WILL CARRY ONLY RIFIC 

FLANNEL i000 AMMUNITION REQUIRED FOR EM ARMED WITH RIFLE IN THE 
a SOAP SADDLE, FAIR, 31 LBS. ORGANIZATION (HQ47 & MG 30) : 


SPONGES, 4 INCH 0) TOTAL 72484 (SSI 


ITENT WALL SMALL COMPLETE SOLBS 
BO 





Locker Containing: 
Cleaning and Preserving Ma 
terial (30 da. Supply) 
Cloth, crocus qrs. 1 : 
Cloth, emery, No. 0. qrs. 1.... 
Compound, cleaning, (sodium 
carbonate) 5 Ibs. 
Compound, rust prevent- 
ing (cosmic) 2 Ibs. 
Oil, sperm, (gun) 10 pts. 
Oil, neatsfoot. 1 gal. 
Patches, cut Canton Flannel. 12,000 
Soap, saddle, fair. 31 Ibs. 
Sponges, 4—inch. 10... 
Rolls Officers, bedding, 75 lbs. each. 3 H.Q. 
4 Line Troop and M. G. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY 


Aummunition, Cal. 30, 110 rounds, per 
E.M., 500 rounds per M.R. (60 per 
E.M. in Cav. Bandoliers) 

Cal. 45 (14 per Officer, W.D., & E.M.) 

Note: 1. Until the oufit, cooking, pack, cavalry, is is- 
sued following mess equipment will be carried on this wagon 

Range, Field, No. 1, complete, less 1 
boiler and 2 pans, bake. 

Note: 2. In addition to the articles listed in Serial 
number 5 above, each animal drawn vehicle, will carry the 
following, in tool box: 

Y% Gal. Oil, neatsfoot. 

1 Can, Soap, harness, black, 1-lb. con- 
tainer. 

1 ea. Sponges, 4-inch. 

Note: 3. Squadron Headquarters attached to Troops A 
& E. 

1 Tent, wall, small, complete.... 50 lbs. 
2 Officers bedding rolls 150 Ibs. 
1 Officers mess outfit 

2 Rations, reserve 

Note: 4. Hq. Troop & Machine Gun Troop will carry 
only rifle Ammunition required for Enlisted Men armed with 
rifle in the Organization. (Hq. 47 O M.G. 30). 


TOTAL WEIGHT 2484 1551 1688 


3. ESCORT WAGON (FORAGE AND PIONEER) NO. 2, ALL TROOPS 


a 
Cc 
° 
a 
B 
© 
= 
=) 


No. 
Container Article Articles Weight—Lbs. 


Bag Coal smithing, (1 Ib. per 2 
animals 
Box Shoes, horse, front per animal 
14”x16”x22” Shoes, horse, hind per animal 
Shoes, mule, front per animal 
Shoes, mule, hind per animal. 
Box Containing 
(Width 16” (a) Forks, stable 
Depth 7” (b) Handles, stable brooms............ 
length 70”  (c) Pickaxe, w/helves 
inside dimen- (d) Rakes, steel 
sions 1” (e) Shovels, short handled 
lumber) (f) Pins, tank, watering................ 
(g) Brooms, stable, head 
Canvas Sack Saddlers supply (30 days). 
Containing: 
(a) Leather: 
Bridle, back, lbs. 7 
Harness, fair, lbs. 10 
Latigo, lbs. 5 


82 52 
150 100 
150 =100 

16 12 

12 


Oe el ee 


bo bo be 


i 
fr) 
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ESCORT WAGON ( FORAGE AND PIONEER) NO 2 ALL TROOPS 


CONTAINER ARTICLE NO T LBS. NO CONTAINER ARTICLE NO. 
BAG COALSMITHINGOLB/ZANLS 1 .72 82 52 5 CHEST SET. HORSESHOERS TOOLS 
J 


BOX ___ SHOES, HORSE, FRONT/ANIMAL. 00 6 CHEST SEL, STABLE SOTS. VET. COMPLETE 
XKI6"X22" SHOES, HORSE HIND/ANIMAL c CHEST SET, SAPPLEK'S TOOLS, COMPLETE 


1 
i 
7 1 
SHOES,MULE, FRONT/ANIMAL f 2 8 FORGE, HORSESHOER'S ee: 
rene, HIND /ANIMAL 2 9 LOCKER CONTAINING ts 
Box CONTAIN’ fay KiT, TOOL SAPDLE PHILLIPS PACK 1 
10 


WIOTH 16 ww PORKS/ STABLE 2 IMAILS, HORSESHOE (BS 
DEPTH 7° «by HANDLES/STABLE BROOMS 2 (BUCKETS, WATER CANVAS 6 


LENGTH 70° <c) PICKAXE W/HELVES 2p les te? id) TANKS, WATERING CANVAS 2 
INSIDE id) RAKES / STEEL z GRAIN | RESERVE RATION PER. “1430 1200 10% 
LBS. 


DEMENSIONS «> SHOVELS/SHORT HANDLED 92 ANIMAL AT 10 
(LUMBER cf) PINS /TANK, WATERING 16 | ROPE, HALTER, TIE EXTKA ig 2b i 


§) BROOMS/ STABLE HEAD 2} 1 PERVANIMAL 
CANVAS SACK SADDLER'S SUPPLY (30 DAY) : SALT, ROCK 50 50 w& 
a | 


u 
HARNESS/FAIR LLNS j 
LATICO ,LOS | TOTAL WEIGHT 


STIRRUPS/STRAPS, MCL. 
STIRRUPS/STRAPS OFF 
(b) RIVETS & BURS/ BRASS LB5 
fOVAL HEAD t 
(c) RIVETS € BURS/COPPER, LBS 
now r ‘ 
@) THREAD 
MACHINE / 6 STRAND 1 
ter WAX/ SADOLERS, LBS (4) 1 
of) POMMELCCANTLE STRAPS ZSea} 


Stirrup, straps, McClellan ..... 
Stirrup, straps, Officers 
Rivets, and burs, brass, lbs: 
1 inch. oval head. lbs. 1 
Rivets, and burs, copper, lbs: 
No. 10, 1 inch. Ibs. 1 

Thread: 

Machine thread 6 strand ... 
Wax, saddlers, lbs. (%4) 

25 ea. pommel & cantle straps 


Chest Set, horseshoers tools _ 
Chest Set, stable Sgts. Vet. complete 
Chest Set, saddlers, tools, complete.. 
Forge, horseshoers 
Locker Containing 
(a) Kit, tool, saddle, sidtiins, pack 





TOPICS OF THE 


(b) Nails, horseshoe. lbs. 10 
(c) Buckets, water, canvas............ 
(d) Tanks, watering, canvas.......... 
Grain—1l reserve ration per 
animal at: 10 ibsi:-...<..:..0.... 1030 
Rope, halter tie, extra, 1 per 
8 animals ; 18 21 13 
Salt, rock bd aesidis 50 50 50 


TOTAL WHIGHT............ 2433 2292 1976 


4. ESCORT WAGON (FORAGE AND PIONEER) NO. 3—M. G. TROOP 
Serial No. 
he Container Article Articles Weight—lbs. 
Grain. ration .:..:.:...:.. nee ; satvands 440 


ESCORT WAGON (COMBAT) NO 4 MG. TROOP 


NO CONTAINER ARTICLE NO. WEIGHT LBS 


1 BELT. FILLING MACHINE 50 
WITH 12 EXTRA NEEDLES 
AMMUNITION CAL. 20 
BOXES, WATER, MACHINE GUN 160 
CASES, AMMUNITION, CAL. 45 7% 
CASES, AMMUNITION. CAL. 30 1850 
GUNS, BOXES MACHINE GUNS 80 
PILKAKES, W/ HELVES 
SHOVELS, SHORT HANDLED : 78 


TOTAL WEIGHT e274 


5. ESCORT WAGON (COMBAT NO. 4—M. G. TROOP 
Serial No. 
No. Container Article Articles Weight—lbs. 
Belt, filling machine with 12 extra needles, 
eer sat. t diy bE | | Hl ae or oR eORe Ree ee ee 4 30 
Boxes, water, Machine Gun 5 160 
Cases, ammunition, Cal. 45..........0......c.cccceeee 105 
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Cases, ammunition, Cal. 30 
Gun Box Guns, boxes, machine gun 
Box Pickaxes, w/helves 
12”x36”x16” Shovels, short handled 
78 


TOTAL WEIGHT 2303 


8. ESCORT WAGON (RATION AND BAGGAGE) NO. 3—REGIMENTAL 
EQUIPMENT 

Container Article Arsisies Weight—lbs. 

Bag Pin, tent. 102 large, 106 small 200 
Blank, forms, message center 10 
Chest, commissary 100 
Chest, arm, repair 60 
*Desk, field 300 
*Safe, field 73 
*Typewriters 80 

Canvascover*Tents, wall, large, w/poles & ropes 

Canvas cover * Tents, wall, small, w/poles & ropes (3 Regt.) 

Clamp *Chair, folding 

Clamp *Tables, folding 
Lanterns 

Boxes Outfit, Officers Mess 


Z% 
_ 


“Im Or Pm G 1D 


© @ 


180 

48 

100 

12 

80 

TOTAL WEIGHT 1553 

Note: Articles marked * are normally carried on truck No. 3 when trucks are 

available. 


ee Re 
a) 
oP PRP OWODH DK We Be 


a 
we 


9. TRUCK NO. 1 (1% TON)—BAND 


Serial No. 
No. Container Article Articles Weight—lbs. 
1 


Band Personnel (19 men) 


10. TRUCK NO. 2 (1% TON)—BAND AND PERSONNEL 


Serial No. 
No. Container Article Articles Weight—lbs. 


1 Personnel Section and Band (19 men) 


11, TRUCK NO. 3 (1% TON)—REGIMENTAL EQUIPMENT 


Serial No. 
No. Container Article Articles Weight—lbs. 


Chairs, folding : 6 36 
IIS NNN Ph RL bs, ne yiwspwstesceend 3 300 
Gasoline. (As ordered by C. O.) 
Outfits, Officers, mess 80 
Safe, field 73 
Tables, folding 100 
Tents, wall, large, w/poles & ropes 300 
Tents, wall, small, w/poles & ropes (3 Regt. 

ed B00) oc ovis 180 
Typewriters 80 
Band instruments 


onan or kf ww 9 


TOTAL WEIGHT 1169 
Note: The articles listed to be carried on truck No. 3, will be carried on wago 
No. 3 Hq. Troop until trucks are furnished. 











CAVALRY ACTIVITIES 

















First Cavalry Notes 
is HE roster of the First Cavalry, as of March 5th, 1929, follows: 
i 


Colonel C. 8. Babcock First Lieutenant H. F. T. Hoffman 
Major M. B. Rush First Lieutenant J. K. Mitchell 
Major H. T. Aplington First Lieutenant L. G. Smith 

Major W. M. Modisette First Lieutenant W. P. Withers 
Captain H. E. Watkins First Lieutenant K. G. Hoge 
Captain W. C. Gatchell First Lieutenant G. A. Rehm 
Captain D. R. Dunkle Second Lieutenant C. B. Hutchinson 
Captain W. H. Halstead Second Lieutenant A. A. Cavenaugh 
Captain H. S. Beecher Second Lieutenant H. W. Johnson 
Captain H. O. Richardson Second Lieutenant P. A. Ridge 
Captain F. Fabri Second Lieutenant H. M. Zeller, Jr. 
Captain F. E. Bertholet Second Lieutenant S. L. Myers 
Captain W. L. Hamilton Second Lieutenant C. R. Pinkerton 


The regiment will be close to authorized strength for the April-May 
maneuvers of the 1st Cavalry Division. Forty recruits recently com- 
pleted the prescribed course of instruction and have been taken up for 
duty. In addition one hundred and six are undergoing instruction. 

Brigadier General LeRoy Eltinge, commanding the Ist Cavalry 
Brigade, inspected the regiment on January 10-11. On January 26th, 
the Division Commander, Brigadier General G. V. H. Moseley, visited 
the post. He was tendered a review and inspected quarters. 

The Corps Area Commander, Major General William Lassiter, ar- 
rived at Camp Marfa on February 4th and reviewed the regiment. Troop 
F and massed buglers escorted General Lassiter from railroad station to 
camp. On February 5th there was held an inspection of quarters, stables, 
and installations. Field equipment was displayed on bunks. 

On February 13th the regiment held a maneuver with visiting air- 
planes. 

March 2d, marked the ninety-seventh birthday of the First Cavalry. 
There was a field meet in the morning. In the afternoon the regimental 
commander gave a talk to the regiment on the First Cavalry history, 
using large wall maps recently prepared by the War Department. 

Troop F was, on Organization Day, declared the winner of the Curtis 
Cup, and cup and special guidon were presented to the troop commander 
at a hop held on that evening. 


269 
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Second Cavalry (Second Dragoons) 

HE Machine Gun Troop represented the regiment in a football game. 

for the Post championship on December 9, 1928, against its old rival. 
Company A, 9th Engineers, the Engineers winning, 13-0, by virtue of « 
superior passing game. 

Recently Troop B played three games with Headquarters Troop, 
13th Cavalry, for the Post basketball championship. Headquarters won 
the first game, Troop B returning the compliment in the second game, 
but losing the final game to Headquarters Troop, 13th Cavalry. 

The following officers have recently been assigned to the regiment: 
Captains Robert M. Graham, Charles R. Johnson, Jr., Gustav B. Guen- 
ther, Robert O. Wright, Orland S. Peabody; First Lieutenants Gannett 
H. Wilson, Granville V. Morse, Ralph M. Neal, Thomas J. Randolph and 
Hayden A. Sears. 

Lieutenant Charles H. Espy, who has commanded the M. G. Troop 
since assignment in June, 1928, left the Post February 25 for the Philip- 
pine Islands and assignment to the 26th Cavalry, Camp Stotsenburg, 
Philippine Islands. 

The following officers have been ordered to the Cavalry School as 
students for the 1929-1930 school year: To the Advanced Course, Cap- 
tain Harry A. Buckley; to the Officers’ Course, Seeond Lieutenants Peter 
C. Hains, 3d, Laurence K. Ladue, Clark L. Ruffner, Harrison W. David- 
son, Roland A. Browne, William H. Wood, Raymond M. Barton, John 
L. Depew. 

On January 14, 1929, a regimental review was given in honor of 
Technical Sergeant Hugh McKenzie, who was retired at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, on that date upon the completion of over thirty years’ service. 

On March 9, the regiment participated in a review and regimental 
drill for the celebration sponsored by the Union Pacific Railroad at the 
old state capitol at Pawnee. On this occasion, Master Sergeant Zoro 
Aydelott, Sergeant Major of the 2d Cavalry since its reorganization, in 
1928, was retired after more than thirty years’ service. Master Sergeant 
Aydelot has a most enviable record; he has been discharged eight times, 
each time as a non-commissioned officer with excellent character. It is 
with a sense of deep regret and mutual loss that all members of th: 
2d Dragoons view his passing from active service. 

Since September 1, 1928, the regiment has received two hundred 
recruits, and is now up to its authorized strength. 

All officers below field grade who have not previously graduated fron 
the course in Mess Management will have completed such a course b) 
April 30. 

The Academic Department’s horse show, held on February 26, wa 
enthusiastically participated in by the Dragoons, among *he winners bein 
Mrs. Thomas F. Van Natta, Jr., and Second Lieutenant Peter C. Hains, 3: 
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During the winter special emphasis has been placed upon recruit and 
remount training. Excellent progress has been made. Much instruction 
has been gained from musketry problems fired on the indoor ranges con- 
structed by troops. 

Many officers of the regiment have been taking the aerial experience 
course, offered by the Air Corps at Marshall Field. 

On February 21, the officers and ladies of the regiment entertained 
at Godfrey Court for the officers and ladies of the garrison with a supper 
dance, music being furnished by the 2d Cavalry Orchestra. 





£). 
vu 


Fort Myer Notes 

“THE Post has just finished the winter series of exhibition rides and 

feels that they have been most enthusiastically received by the mem- 
bers of the military service and Washington society. Our Chief of Staff, 
General C. P. Summerall, has been in constant attendance as have been 
other high ranking officers of the War Department. 

During the season the Post has entertained members of Congress, 
the Diplomatic Corps, the Inaugural Committee, the Secretary of the 


Courtesy Washington Daily News 


The Third Cavalry Salutes the Chief of Staff on the Occasion of His 
Elevation to the Rank of General 
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Navy, the Commandant of the Marine Corps, the Commandant of the 
War College and the Chiefs of Cavalry and Field Artillery. <A tea 
dansant has been held following each ride at which the members of the 
garrison have had the pleasure of meeting the guests. 

The Squadron and the Machine Gun Troop had the honor of escort- 
ing President Coolidge from the White House to the Capitol and there 
receiving President Hoover and escorting him to the White House. All 
along the route of march the Squadron was recipient of loud acclaim 
from the spectators. 

The officers of the Post had the honor of being the first officers of 
the military service to salute and congratulate General Summerall upon 
his elevation to the rank of General. Troop E, 3d Cavalry, furnished the 
guard of honor on this occasion. 

The Post is now preparing for the annual Society Circus which is 
to be held in the Post Riding Hall on Saturday, March 23d. Here will 
be seen Fort Myer’s best riders assisted by a number of young ladies from 
Washington and vicinity. It is planned that this cireus be the most 
gorgeous yet held. 

The Post was accorded the first opportunity of officially welcoming 
the new Secretary of War, Hon. James W. Good. A composite guard of 
honor met the Secretary at the Post Riding Hall. Foilowing the inspec- 
tion of the troop Mr. Good received the honors of the exhibition ride 
and was a guest of the officers at tea immediately following the ride. 

On the night of March 5th during a wind storm the regiment was 
called on to send a hundred men to Bolling Field to assist the Air Corps 
in preventing the destruction of the Army and Navy dirigibles which 
had come to the Capital to participate in Inaugural parade. Letters of 
commendation were received from the Commanding Officers at Bolling 
and Langley Fields. 





oO 
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Fourth Cavalry Notes 

URING the winter months training in the regiment has been largely 

indoor work, as the severity of the weather at Fort Meade has 
limited outdoor training. The average low temperature for the last two 
weeks of January was approximately 21.6 degrees below zero, accom- 
panied by considerable snow and some stormy weather. Such subjects as 
ean be taught in the barracks have been thoroughly covered. An indoor 
target range has been built in one of the squad rooms of an empty barracks 
building, and it has been found to be of great benefit to all troops during 
the winter. Backstops and firing points for eight targets have been built 
and a convenient arrangement for. placing and removing targets without 
interrupting firing is a feature. The range is in constant demand and 
improvement in both rifle and pistol shooting has surpassed all expecta- 
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tions. The first of a series of competitions was fired during the week 
ended March 9. Troop F defeated Troop E in this competition, each troop 
firing all enlisted men in the troop present for duty. Troop E fired 
seventy-seven men and Troop F, seventy-four. The average score per 
man of a possible 50 was: Troop F, 41; Troop E, 41. A similar compe- 
tition will be fired in the First Squadron in the near future. 


A final bowling match on January 6 completed an inter-troop bowling 
series which has been in progress since the early part of the winter. In 
this series each team played each other team two matches. Troop F won 
the series without losing a game and will be presented with a trophy by 
the Post Athletic Association With the completion of the bowling season, 
inter-troop basketball was started. Each team entered is scheduled to play 
two games with each other team. With only two games left to complete 
the series, the team representing the Machine Gun Troop is assured of 
the Post championship. A Post basketball team, all members of which are 
of the 4th Cavalry, has just completed a very successful season, having 
played some thirty games with teams from nearby towns in the Black 
Hills. The Post team won well over half of the games played. The center 
of boxing activities in the Black Hills is Fort Meade. The boxers of the 
4th Cavalry and the Post personnel have exhibited their ability by taking 
on any pugilist willing to fight. The last Monday night of each month 
sees the Post gymnasium jammed with fans, who enjoy some thirty to 
thirty-five rounds of excellent boxing. 


On February 6, 1929, Master Sergeant Michael J. Dolan, Headquar- 
ters Troop, 4th Cavalry, was retired, having completed thirty years’ 
active service on January 24, 1929. Sergeant Dolan enlisted in Oklahoma 
City on January 15, 1903, and since that time has served in the following 
organizations: Casual Detachment, 2d Cavalry; Troop L, 3d Cavalry; 
Quartermaster Corps; Troop A, 4th Cavalry, and Headquarters Troop, 
4th Cavalry. On March 10, Staff Sergeant John J. Donegan, Band, 4th 
Cavalry, will have completed thirty years’ service. Sergeant Donegan 
first enlisted in Boston, Massachusetts, on June 19, 1900, and since that 
time has served in the following organizations: Troop I, 8th Cavalry; 
Troop I, 2d Cavalry; 16th Cavalry; Troop E, 4th Cavalry; Headquarters 
Troop, 4th Cavalry, and Band, 4th Cavalry, and as a commissioned officer 
in the 5th Cavalry during the World War. 

A course in mess management was started in February, with Lieu- 
tenant C. W. Feagin, 4th Cavalry, instructing. Lieutenant Feagin com- 
pleted the course in mess management at the Cavalry School in January. 


Two 37-mm. guns were issued recently to the Machine Gun Troop, 
4th Cavalry, for the purpose of instruction in those weapons in garrison. 
These guns constitute anti-tank armament for the regiment, but as there 
is no method yet adopted for their transport in the field, they will be 
used only for gun drill and target practice in garrison. 
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The Post schools officer has recently inaugurated a series of short 
talks on polo to be given after each session of the officers’ school. Attend- 
ance at these talks is entirely voluntary and the object is to acquaint all 
cavalry officers in the Post with the history, development and principles 
of play of polo. Other polo activities at Fort Meade cease about November 
first and no actual play can be had before May. However, prospects for 
a good team next summer are bright. 

Some months ago the regimental commander appointed a general 
athletic council to regulate, oversee and plan for all classes of athletics in 
the Post, including polo, trapshooting, tennis, golf, ete. In order to fur- 
ther these atheletics the council has arranged to produce an entertainment 
which will be given in ten or twelve communities in the Black Hills. 
Rehearsals have been under way for several weeks and the financial suc- 
cess of the undertaking is assured. 

On Sunday, March 3, 1929, the 4th Cavalry arrived at its seventy- 
fourth anniversary. The occasion was observed on Monday with fitting 
eeremony. Each organization of the regiment was assembled in the sepa- 
rate barracks and the history of the regiment was read and explained to 
the men. This was supplemented by an explanation of the regimental 
coat of arms. The weather prohibited assembling of the regiment as a unit. 

Several changes in the officer personnel of the regiment have been 
announced recently. Orders have been received assigning the following: 


Major Sydney V. Bingham, Captain Jay K. Calwell, Captain Arthur H. 
Besse, Captain Irvin H. Zeliff and Second Lieutenant Frank J. Thomp- 
son. Major Ralph I. Sasse has gone on duty in the office of the Chief of 
Cavalry. Second Lieutenant Gustavus W. West has been relieved from 
assignment and detailed in the Air Corps. Lieutenant Colonel Leonard 
W. Prunty and Captain Irvin H. Zeliff have been ordered to their homes 
to await retirement on account of physical disability. 
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Fifth Cavalry Notes 

HE open winter has made it possible to have numerous cross-country 

rides which have been held on Sunday mornings and usually have 
been followed by a breakfast in the field or at the Officers’ Club. The 
fields have been large and made up of most of the riding members of the 
Post in addition to which numerous automobile parties joined for the 
breakfast. 

The members of the Post were invited to participate in a wolf hunt 
on January 30th by Mr. Galloway who has been working a pack of 
hounds on his extensive ranch with a marked success. The ranch being 
about seventeen miles from the Post, a detachment was send out Satur- 


day afternoon with the mounts. 
The hunters left the Post at four o’clock in the morning, but even 
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at that hour there were twenty-two enthusiastic hunters including sev- 
eral officers’ wives who were only too glad for an opportunity to have a 
real wild hunt. 

Several wolves were jumped during the morning and the sport ended 
up with an exciting run and a kill in the open. 

The field returned to the ranch house where a very enjoyable break- 
fast had been prepared on the bank of a large tank by members of 
Troop ‘‘A’’. 

The Fifth Cavairy Polo Team participated in the Low Goal Event 
of San Antonio’s Mid-Winter Tournament during January. The line-up 
of the team was as follows: Major John A. Robenson, Lieutenant H. C. 
Hine, Jr., Captain C. A. Horger and Major H. W. Hall. The team de- 
feated Austin thirteen to seven and San Antonio six to five but lost to 
Abilene ten to seven and 8th Corps Area twelve to six. 

The Fifth was also represented in the Brownsville Mid-Winter 
Tournament and in addition to winning both the Open and the Handicap 
Events won a Round Robin which was played between the 17th Mexican 
Cavalry, 12th Cavalry and the 5th Cavalry. 

A horse show was held in connection with the polo tournament and 
here again the Fifth won three eups and seven ribbons. 

One of the most interesting events of the winter was the Officers’ 
Timed Obstacle Race held on January 30th. The course was about four 
and one-half miles across natural country and included twelve jumps 
finishing at the judges’ stand at the race track. 

The contestants were started at two minute intervals and for a 
perfect score, the course should have been covered in sixteen minutes and 
forty-two seconds. The results of the contest were as follows: First, 
Lieutenant Kohler; second, Lieutenant Martinez, Cuban Army; third, 
Captain J. H. Irving. 

Lieutenants Martinez and Cocie of the Cuban Army, who have been 
attached to the Fifth Cavalry for training since September, 1928, have 
donated a very handsome silver cup to be awarded to the winner of an 
officers’ jumping eontest to be held on March 17th. 

An entirely new and original course has been selected for this event 
which will require some very clever jumping to complete. 

February 22d was an occasion for a ecard of two flat races and a 
rodeo at the Fort Clark Race Track both of which proved very interest- 
ing. In the evening there was a fancy dress ball at the Officers’ Club 
which was largely attended. 

March 3d was the seventy-fourth anniversary of the Fifth Cavalry 
and was celebrated on Monday, March 4th, by an apropriate ceremony 
at the Service Club where the Regiment was assembled. This was fol- 
lowed by a base-ball game between the Ist and 2d squadrons. In the 
afternoon a very interesting race card was run which consisted of three 
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flat races and two steeplechases, one being for officers and the other for 
enlisted men. 

Troop *‘A’’, commanded by Captain J. H. Irving, was selected to 
represent the Regiment in the Goodrich Trophy Test and while this troop 
was not the final winner, it made a splendid showing and finished a close 
second. 

The Division Commander, Brigadier General George V. H. Moseley, 
was a visitor at the Post the latter part of January during which time 
the Brigade turned out for a review. 

Our recently appointed Corps Area Commander, Major General Wil- 
liam Lassiter, was also a very welcome guest over February 15th and 
16th. The Brigade was turned out for a review on the 15th and the 
following day was given over to a general inspection of the Post. 
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Sixth Cavalry Notes 

HE 6th Cavalry, at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, has been anything but 

dormant during the cold, bleak, winter months, and, with the excep- 
tion of a few rainy days, the regiment has been able to continue its 
outdoor training. 

Brigadier General H. B. Fiske, in command of the 5th Coast Artil- 
lery District, inspected the Cavalry Branch School for Reserve Officers, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, and was a visitor at the Post during the latter 
part of February. 

The Secretary of War, the Hon. Dwight W. Davis, spent a few 
hours in Chattanooga on his way to Washington, D. C., from a vacation 
in the South, and Colonel T. A. Roberts, Commanding Officer of the 6th 
Cavalry, was the guest of Colonel Richard Kimball, Cavalry Reserve, 
who entertained the Secretary at breakfast on this occasion, during the 
month of February. 

The regiment played the host to eleven Australian boys, members of a 
party of one hundred and sixty, of the Young Australian League, which 
was the guest of the Rotary Club, of Chattanooga, Tennessee. Colonel 
Roberts, who is an honorary member of the Chattanooga Rotary Club, 
is also a member of the Boys Work Committee, and played an active part 
in their entertainment. The boys were distributed among the officers of 
the Sixth Cavalry and were shown through the Post. 

The Horse Show team, composed of Lieutenants R. E. Ireland, C. H. 
Reed, H. I. Hodes, and Jack Ryan, is busy making preparations for the 
Spring Horse Show at the Biltmore-Forrest Club, Asheville, North 
Carolina. 

Troop B, Sixth Cavalry, commanded by Captain Gilbert X. Cheves, 
will leave on or about the 25th of May for a several months’ stay at 
Camp Knox, Kentucky, where they will assist in the Summer training at 
that place. 
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Authority has been received for the training of the Sixth Cavalry 
Reserve officers for fourteen days at Fort Oglethorpe. 

A number of changes in personnel have recently taken place. Colonel 
Evan H. Humphrey has been assigned to the regiment to succeed Colonel 
T. A. Roberts as Commanding Officer of the Sixth Cavalry. Colonel 
Humphrey will not assume command until some time in the fall. Captain 
Olin C. Newell, Sixth Cavalry, has been ordered to Fort Clark, Texas, 
for station. Captain C. H. Murphy, Sixth Cavalry, has been ordered to 
recruiting duty at Los Angeles, California. Captain Wilkie Burt has 
joined Sixth Cavalry again, coming from Fort Clark, Texas. Second 
Lieutenant Z. W. Mores, who has been stationed at Fort Riley, Kansas, 
will join the Sixth Cavalry in the near future. Lieutenant H. F. Beau- 
mont, 4th, has recently been assigned. 
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Eighth Cavalry Notes 

HE regiment is now well on its way to complete readiness for the 

maneuvers to be held in May. The recruiting service has kept the 
enlisted strength at the maximum and most of the recruits received since 
the first of the year are now doing duty with their troops. 

Since the last issue of the JourNAL the mount of the regiment has 
been completely renovated and many old-timers in border service are gone, 
including the famous Peanuts. About one hundred remounts are nearly 
ready to take the vacant places in the ranks. The famous white mules 
have also given way to youth, to the regret of the 8th and to the relief of 
others who no longer will have to follow the white train on the road. 

The regimental gallery range has been a great success, especially 
among the recruits who have never fired before and who are making the 
most of the opportunity to learn to shoot under conditions quite different 
from those of the regular target season. In company with other units of 
the Post, a short course in firing with service ammunition is being con- 
ducted for all men who have never fired before. 

The basketball team rewarded the support of the regiment by winning 
the Post League Cup, hands down, fourteen games won to two lost. How- 
ever, it wasn’t as easy as the final standing would indicate, because very 
few of the games were won with ease, and most of them were nip and tuck 
till the final whistle. 

The ever-recurrent battle of Juarez gave the regiment quite a thrill 
of expectancy, which quickly simmered down to a detail on provost guard 
over the temporarily detained Federal forces. 
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Ninth Cavalry Notes 
COLD, unpleasant winter has not prevented the 9th Cavalry per- 
sonnel from having an enjoyable time. Following the close of the 
football season, an indoor baseball league was formed. The league con- 
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sisted of twelve teams, representing various posts and regimental activities 
where 9th Cavalry personnel is on duty. The games were played twice 
weekly in the West Riding Hall and were witnessed by most of the men 
of the regiment as well as numerous officers at the Post and their families. 
During each game light refreshments were served by the regimental mess. 
The season ended on February 13 with a game between the Band and 
No. 1 Stables for the league championship, the game ending in a victory 
for the Band by a score of 13 to 8. So much enthusiasm was shown in the 
league that it was decided to play an additional schedule between all-star 
teams. This is now in progress, with the Band again leading the league. 

The regimental consolidated mess has been steadily improved until 
now it is believed to be the equal of any organization mess in the Army. 
A battery of gas ranges has replaced the old coal ranges in the kitchen; 
in the bakery a large oven, thermostatically controlled, bakes the bread, 
rolls, cakes, pies and similar pastries that form a part of the daily menu; 
food is served fresh and hot from a modern steam table that has a large 
compartment for warming dishes; all silverware and dishes are washed 
and sterilized in a gas-heated, electrically-operated dishwashing machine, 
and a battery of coffee urns brew the coffee. An electrically-operated 
refrigerating system completes the modern equipment. A cafeteria sys- 
tem has been installed to expedite meal service. 

Recruit ‘‘stag’’ dances in the barracks, begun as an experiment, have 
proved so popular that they are now a regular part of our recreational 
activities and are attended not only by the recruits but many of the 
old-timers. 

A complete change of commissioned personnel on active duty with 
the regiment takes place this spring. Colonel W. V. Morris, who has been 
in command of the regiment for the past year, goes to Governor’s Island 
for duty with the General Staff; Captain H. B. Gibson, after seven years 
with the regiment, goes to Texas A. and M. College, as assistant P. M.S. 
and T., and Captain F. W. Koester will be an instructor in The Cavalry 
School. Captain E. A. Franklin has joined from the 12th Cavalry. 
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Tenth Cavalry Notes 
URING Christmas holidays, 1928, a three-day horse show was held 
December 27-29 by the 10th Cavalry at this station. The usual horse 
show classes were held and good showing made in all. Few outside visitors 
were present, but a feature of the show was the attendance, December 29. 
of Colonel Jaurez, commander of the 64th Mexican Cavalry, stationed 
at Nogales, Sonora. After the show a luncheon was held at the Officers’ 
Club to afford an opportunity for our officers to meet Colonel Jaurez. 
The Corps Area Commander, General Lassiter, inspected the Post 
and regiment February 9, 1929. He was received with a review of the 
entire garrison, after which he inspected all activities In order to make 
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complete turnout for him, the 10th Cavalry Band, dismounted, acted 
as a Post Band, while the 10th Cavalry was played in review by its 
nlarged Bugle Corps. In the absence of mounts for the Band, this solu- 
‘ion has been adopted as best adapted to furnish music when Headquar- 
ers Troop is turned out, and is very satisfactory. The 10th Cavalry 
Bugle Corps now consists of one set of kettle drums, six small drums and 
‘ighteen trumpets; the personnel are members of combat organizations 
xcept when temporarily detached for ceremonies. 

On February 23-25, 1929, four airplanes of the 12th Observation 
Squadron, 2d Division, visited the Post to conduct training in air-ground 
yperations. Excellent results were obtained, both in communication and 
in anti-aircraft protection. One exercise, for instance, which was suc- 
‘essfully carried out involved the control of a detached squadron by air- 
plane messenger from Regimental Headquarters; in the course of which 
a message was picked up by the plane from Regimental Headquarters, 
dropped to the squadron, an answer sent by panel to the plane, recorded 
by the observer, and dropped at Regimental Headquarters. A number of 
officers and non-commissioned officers were afforded opportunities to take 
short flights as observers. A photographic plane was present and took 
pictures of various features, such as a concealed camp, dispersed forma- 
tions to avoid attack, headquarter panels displayed, ete., which we hope 
will be very valuable in future training. 

March 8, 1929, a lecture was given to the garrison by Lieutenant 
Colonel Victor A. Rule, 158th Infantry, Arizona National Guard, of 
Phoenix, Arizona, on ‘‘ Allenby and the Palestine Campaign.’’ Colonel 
Rule was a captain in the Desert Mounted Corps during the Palestine 
campaign, and is now a minister in Phoenix. His lecture was illustrated 
with slides and was extremely interesting and instructive. 
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Eleventh Cavalry Notes 


HE month of January found the 11th Cavalry with its qualifica- 

tions in the various arms completed and embarked on the period 
of Troop and Squadron Training. Much interest has been added to 
this part of the training’ year by the inauguration of a series of com- 
petitive tests at the end of the troop training period. These competitions. 
which will be held in the latter part of March, are to be modeled on the 
Goodrich Trophy Tests. A spirit of keen competition has arsen among 
the rifle troops of the regiment as the result of each one’s determination 
to stand first. 

A review and inspection of the entire garrison is held on the last 
day of every month on the post parade ground which has been leveled 
off sufficiently now te provide a very good review area. In addition 
weekly parades are held by one of the squadrons of the regiment or the 
2d Battalion, 76th Field Artillery. 
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An inspection of all transportation on the Post, horse drawn and 
motorized, made by the Commanding Officer, February 16, 1929. The 
majority of the wagons have been repainted recently and the Regi- 
mental Trains present a very smart appearance as they roll by the re- 
viewing stand. 

Each month the regiment takes part in a two day Field Exercise on 
the Gigling Reservation. These exercises are part of a continuous prob- 
lem which develops month by month as we get more and more involved 
with the ever present Reds. 

The Chief of Cavalry arrived on the Post March 1st and spent the 
next day inspecting the normal activities of the regiment in garrison. 
During his stay here, General Crosby met all of the officers of the regi- 
ment and in a short talk informed them of the policies which govern the 
conduct of his office. On the evening of the General’s arrival Colonel and 
Mrs. Fitch gave a very delightful supper dance at the Officers’ Club in 
his honor. 

The regiment entered a polo team composed of Lieutenant J. L. Hines, 
Lieutenant T. T. Thornburgh, Captain W. A. Falck and Captain D. S. 
Wood (Team Captain), in the Del Monte Polo Tournament in February. 
The team reached the semi-finals by defeating the strong San Mateo Team, 
but was eliminated by the San Mateo Reds. Later the team played two 
match games with a team composed of Lieutenant Cyr and Captains 
Forrester, Walford and Rork of the British Army, losing one game and 
tying the other. 





13th Cavalry Activities 


UCH enthusiasm has been engendered among the personnel of this 

regiment by a series of three horse shows, held in the West Riding 
Hall on the nights of January 30, February 25 and March 27. The idea 
of holding these shows was conceived exclusively by the enlisted men of 
the 13th Cavalry, who by voluntary contributions raised sufficient funds 
to purchase an organization trophy. The regiment and each troop con- 
tributed additional funds so that individual cash prizes and ribbons could 
also be awarded. Scoring on the basis of first place, 5 points; second 
place, 3 points, and third place, 1 point, the troop making the largest 
number of points in 'the three shows was to be awarded a suitable trophy, 
to become the property of the winning troop. All private mounts of 
officers, all public horses assigned to officers, and all horses that have won 
prizes at civilian shows were barred from entry. Judges were selected 
from officers on duty at the post not assigned to the 13th Cavalry. Ali 
other officials were selected by and from the enlisted men of the regiment. 
In the first show Troop A led Troop F by only one point, scoring seven- 
teen points. The closeness of these two troops, each from different squad- 
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ron, stimulated interest and incited a keen rivalry within the regiment, 
resulting in much schooling and extra grooming. Every advantage was 
-aken by the men to get into the riding hall. Practically every night the 
riding hall was filled with troopers schooling their horses. At the end of 
the second show Troop A, Captain Guy D. Thompson, Commanding, took 
the lead by a margin of nine points, scoring in all thirty-six points. The 
other scores by points were: Troop F, twenty-seven; Machine Gun Troop, 
twelve; Troop E, six; Troop B, five, and Headquarters Troop, four. 

The following officers have joined the 13th Cavalry since January 1, 
1929: First Lieutenant Virgil F. Shaw, Second Lieutenant William H. 
Nutter, and Second Lieutenant Mitchell A. Giddens. Of the present offi- 
cers’ personnel of the regiment, it is expected that 71 per cent will be 
sent to other duties this summer. 
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Fourteenth Cavalry (Less First Squadron) 

66 LOW, blow, thou winter wind,’’ wrote our old friend, William 

Shakespeare, ‘‘Thou art not so unkind as man’s ingratitude to- 
wards men.’’ Historical records are vague on the subject, and it is not 
known whether or not he ever served in Iowa; but if he never did, the 
14th Cavalry at Fort Des Moines is in a position to give him a few 
pointers, information and what-not concerning this aforementioned ‘‘win- 
try wind.’’ The old-timers of Iowa have been neglecting their work and 
hogs have been growing thin while they have argued whether this winter 
has been more severe than that of 1861 or 1872. However, it has been 
a real winter! Snow has fallen copiously and abundantly at frequent 
intervals. Only through the energetic efforts of Captain William F. Sa- 
portas, the police officer, have the roads and walks been kept open. The 
snow combined with the ice resulting from occasional thaws have tended 
to curtail outside activities and riding. 

However, as we write, the sun is shining brightly, a warm March 
wind is blowing from the direction of Texas, the snow is fast melting and 
it won’t be long now until we will be able to see the polo field again. 

Yet, in spite of the snow and cold, the winter has been a pleasant 
one. Each Monday evening the officers of the garrison have gathered at 
the club for an informal stag party, at which cards and pool have provided 
entertainment; basketball games have been played every Tuesday and 
Thursday, Fridays have alternated between bridge and band concerts, and 
two Saturday nights a month have been devoted to hops. 

Since the first of the year, the riding hall has been the scene of an 
exhibition ride each Wednesday afternoon. Troop E has specialized in 
bareback riding; Troop F in Cossack work; the Machine Gun Troop in 
a spectacular drill and Headquarters Troop in specialty and novelty work. 
In addition, First Lieutenant J. B. Patterson has trained a bridleless 
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platoon of twenty-two horses, whose work has never failed to bring forth 
applause from those witnessing the work. The Infantry and Artillery 
stationed at the Post have added their acts, with the result that the whole 
exhibition has been both varied and interesting. Numerous civilians 
and civilian organizations have witnessed the work during the winter 
months, and a great deal of favorable publicity obtained for the Post 
and the Army. According to present plans, the exhibition will be put 
on April 24 in the City Coliseum in Des Moines. 

Since the last writing, the regiment has lost two old soldiers through 
retirement—Master Sergeant Stitt M. Hunter and Master Sergeant 
George Darhanian. Both soldiers have had long years of honorable 
service with the regiment and leave a host of friends who wish them 
happiness and success in their well-earned retirement. Inclement weather 
prevented the holding of reviews in their honor. Both soldiers were 
honor guests at dinners given by their respective organizations and were 
presented with beautiful parting gifts by their comrades. 

Organization Day was celebrated by the regiment on March 5. The 
14th Cavalry Press prepared and issued a handsome souvenir program 
for the occasion containing in addition to a history of the regiment, the 
’ troop menus, the program of the day and pictures of Fort Des Moines, 
the Commanding Officer, Captain William F. Saportas, who is the oldest 
Captain from length of service with the regiment, and other pictures 
of interest. At 10:00 a. m. the regiment gathered in the riding hall, 
where Colonel Sirmyer made a few fitting remarks and presented the 
recruits who have joined since the last Organization Day to the Colors. 
In the afternoon, after an elaborate dinner, the regiment again assem- 
bled at the riding hall for a gymkanna. The events consisted of Musical 
Chair Race, Sack Race, Shoe and Leggin Race, Egg and Spoon Race, 
Mounted Wrestling, a Rescue Race and a Slow Mule Race. The Machine 
Gun Troop, under command of Captain B. M. Creel, carried off high 
honors, winning four firsts, one second and two third places. Their 
nearest competitor was Troop F, which scored two firsts, two seconds 
and two thirds. 

In the evening, following a buffet supper, the enlisted men and their 
guests danced at the Post Gymnasium and the officers and ladies of the 
regiment gathered at the Officers’ Club for a dinner dance. Following 
the dinner, the Commanding Officer, with an appropriate address, pre- 
sented silver mugs, beautifully engraved with the crest of the regiment, 
to the parents of the babies born in the regiment. Those honored were 
Captain and Mrs. Charles W. Latimer, Captain and Mrs. John E. Maher, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. 8S. C. Page, Lieutenant and Mrs. Fred Thomas, and 
Lieutenant and Mrs. James B. Patterson. 

With the coming of spring the personnel of the regiment is looking 
forward to the outdoor work, cross-country riding and hunts. 
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Philippine Marches 

T \ URING the month of November, the two squadrons and the Machine 
i Gun Troop of the 26th Cavalry made separate marches in prepara- 
tion for field service incident to the annual maneuvers of the Philippine 
Division. The maneuvers were to be the repelling of a hostile invasion 
in the vicinity of Lingayen Gulf. To accustom the troops to the terrain 
over which the maneuvers would be held, all marches were made north in 
the direction of Lingayen 

The Machine Gun Troop, Captain C. G. Wall commanding, marched 
via San Miguel, Paniqui, Villasis and Santa Barbara to Lingayen and 
return, a total distance of about two hundred miles. An interesting in- 
cident of the mareh occurred when crossing the Baka River, north of 
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Fording the Bamban River 


Paniqui, on a bamboo raft which had to be buoyed up by gasoline drums 
to float the wagons, eleven of which accompanied the troop. The troop 
traversed for the first time a newly improved stretch of road from Mon- 
cada to Carmen, which shortens the usually traveled route to Lingayen 
by about twenty miles. On the march tactical training was had in march- 
ing and camping, night marching, selection and occupation of machine 
gun positions and protection and defense against aircraft. The camp 
at Lingayen was beautifully located in a cocoanut grove near the beach, 
where the troop remained two days for instruction in beach defense and 
recreation in the form of surf bathing. 

The Second Squadron, Major E. N. Hardy commanding, marched 
via Capas and Tarlac to Camiling and return a total distance of one 
hundred miles. The road from Tarlac to Camiling is still under con- 
struetion and affords many opportunities for training and in overcoming 
difficulties in the form of poor roads, demolished and uncompleted bridges 
and stream crossings. This road is west of the route travelled by the 
Machine Gun Troop and is a practicable one for cavalry use in cam- 
paign. Tactical training was had in marching and camping, patrolling, 
security detachments and the different forms of cavalry combat. Tactical 
problems were in the form of a continuous situation, such as might con- 
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front a cavalry command during active operations in the Central Plain 
of Luzon. 

The First Squadron, Major A. Q. Ver commanding, marched over th: 
same route as the Second Squadron and slightly farther, to Bayambang 
and return. Tactical training was held similar to that of the Second 
Squadron. On the return march the squadron encountered torrential! 
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Twenty-Sixth Cavalrymen Repairing a Bridge 


tropical rains which accompanied the typhoon which recently swept the 
Islands. In spite of this handicap the command crossed many swollen 
streams and returned to the post in good condition at midnight of No- 
vember 25th, although the wagons had to be left north of the Bamban 
River until the next day. 
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Applicatory System in Officers’ School, 26th Cavalry 

HE officers’ school held during the school season last year was con- 

ducted entirely by the applicatory system. The methods used indicate 
one manner in which tactical instruction, as given at the service schools, 
ean be easily applied to the problems of a regiment. 

The school season in the Philippine Islands is from June to Sep- 
tember, inclusive, which corresponds roughly to the rainy season. This 
precludes outdoor work and makes it impracticable to have terrain ex- 
ercises, tactical rides, or other outdoor work in the officers’ school and 
reduces the type of exercises to map problems, map exercises and map 
maneuvers. Map problems were eliminated entirely due to the labor 
necessary on the part of the instructors in preparing and correcting the 
problems, if original problems are to be used, and on the part of th: 
students in writing out lengthy solutions. Previously prepared Cavalry 
School problems were eliminated because more benefit is derived from 
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problems on the ground near the regiment’s own station. The course 
was, therefore, built around map exercises and map maneuvers. 

Each officer was required to prepare and conduct one map exercise 
(one sided) or one map maneuver (two sided). In all cases, the cavalry 
forces involved were units of the 26th Cavalry commanded by their own 
officers. Problems were laid on the available maps of the terrain on which 
this regiment will be likely to operate in time of war and all problems 
were of the type which the regiment would be most likely to encounter 
in war. In the map maneuvers, one troop of the regiment fought an- 
other, one squadron fought the other, and toward the end of the course 
the 26th Cavalry (Blue) commanded by the Regimental Commander, 
Colonel Long, fought the 26th Cavalry (Red), commanded by the Regi- 
mental Executive Officer, Lieutenant Colonel Pegram. These officers 
were spared in the critiques of their solutions of the problems no more 
than the lowest ranking lieutenants in the regiment were spared in the 
critiques for their solutions. 

Each officer conducting a map exercise or map maneuver was re- 
quired to hold a conference on the day previous and cover the principles 
of the operations involved in his problem. In addition during the course 
each officer gave a lecture on a selected list of subjects of particular in- 
terest to the regiment, such as the new cavalry regimental organization, 
forms of attack and defense most likely to be used by the 26th Cavalry, 
lessons learned from the 1928 Philippine Division Maneuvers, the terrain 
from Lingayen Gulf to Manila Bay, probable employment of the 26th 
Cavalry in war, ete. 

The above described methods were very successful. They concen- 
trated the thoughts of the officers on their own men and their own prob- 
lems and on the terrain on which the problems would have to be solved 
in war. In addition the course was run with the minimum expenditure 
of time and labor for all concerned. 





First Squadron, 103d Cavalry Notes 

LL units of the Squadron are now actively engaged in preparation for 

the annual indoor inspection, which takes place early in April. | 

Troop B (2d Troop, P. C. C.) furnished an escort of honor when 
Captain George Fried, Commander of the S. S. America, was a guest 
of the city of Philadelphia. The escort, in special full dress uniforms, 
met the party at Broad Street Station and conducted it from: there to 
the office of the Mayor, and then to the Bellevue-Stratford, where Cap- 
tain Fried was entertained at luncheon. 

First Lieutenant Joseph J. Wall of Troop B has been detailed to 
attend the National Guard course at the Cavalry School at Fort Riley, 
and will represent the Squadron there. 
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305th Cavalry 


OLO in the regiment this season has been greatly curtailed due to th: 

lack of practice. The 103d Cavalry Armory, where polo is practiced 
and played in Philadelphia, has had a new flooring of tan bark put in, 
which has made it too soft for polo this season. 

Despite the lack of practice, the regimental polo team journeyed to 
West Point on January 5, and played the scheduled game with the Cadet 
team on that date, being soundly thrashed by the Cadets to the tune of 
15 to 6. Lieutenant E. A. Town played excellent polo, scoring five of the 
six goals for the regiment. 

The 1928-29 Inactive Training continues to be the most successful in 
the nistory of the regiment. More officers and enlisted men are turning 
out for the training than ever before, and the work of the regiment, as a 
whole, in the Correspondence Courses is very satisfactory. Much enthu- 
siasm has been evinced since the regiment was informed by the Chief of 
Staff, 62d Cavalry Division, that the Active Duty this year would be at 
Fort Myer, Virginia, and that the officers would train the candidates of 
C. M. T. C. at that Post. In addition to the three rides and drills weekly 
and monthly map problems already scheduled, two conferences per week 
have been added to the schedule in order that the officers going to camp 
will receive preparatory training in their duties as instructors of the 
C. M. T. C. These conferences are held at regimental headquarters during 
the noon hour on Wednesday and Friday. 

On December 21, 1929, the annual Regimental Turkey Shoot was 
held at the 1st City Troop Indoor Range. This was a real test of marks- 
manship, as the firing was done with the Caliber .45 Automatie Pistol at 
a moving target. Major E. N. Hay won the first prize, an 18-pound 
turkey; Lieutenant L. N. D. Mitchell, second prize, a 15-pounder; Lieu- 
tenant D. G. Grannis, third prize, and Captain L. C. Bell, fourth prize. 

On February 13, a Regimental Hunt was held at the Whiteland Hunt 
Club, Exton, Pa. This hunt was arranged by Captain Max Livingston, 
Jr., Assistant Master of Hounds at Whitelands, and it was through Cap- 
tain Livingston’s kindness that the officers of the regiment were mounted. 
All officers rode in uniform. The hunt started at 1:30 Pp. m., and the two 
foxes jumped afforded two excellent runs for members of the regiment. 
After the hunt, Captain Livingston was host to all officers of the 305th 
Cavalry at his beautiful farm, near Exton, Pa., and that night a regi- 
mental dinner was held at the Green Tree Inn, Paoli, Pa., attended by al! 
members hunting, with several officers who motored out from town. 


The regiment gave a farewell dinner on February 21, at the Racquet 
Club, in honor of Staff Sergeant Albert Leusch, D. E. M. L., who retired 
from active duty after thirty years’ service. Sergeant Leusch has been 
on duty with the 305th Cavalry for the past seven years, and Colone! 
W. I. Forbes, Regimental Commander, who presided at the dinner, prv- 





CAVALRY ACTIVITIES 


Polo Practice, 305th Cavalry 


Lieutenant Towne on the ball 


sented him with a small token from all officers and enlisted men of the 
regiment in appreciation of the willing, efficient and loyal service he -ren- 
dered the organization. 





—oO 
* 306th Cavalry 

EFORE going to camp this summer the regiment will be reorganized 

in accordance with the latest War Strength Tables of organization 
approved May 10, 1928. The new organization, which will become effee- 
tive July 1, 1929, will be quite different from the present one and will 
closely parallel the Peace {Strength Tables on which the cavalry of the 
regular establishment is now organized. In general, these changes include 
a Machine Gun Troop as a part of the regiment, add one squadron and 
eliminate the Service Troop. 

The Machine Gun Squadrons, of which there is now one to each 
Cavalry Brigade, are to be done away with and each Cavalry Regiment 
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is to have a Machine Gun Troop, as an organic part of the regimen-. 
This troop will consist of a troop headquarters, three platoons, an ant - 
aircraft and a one-pounder section. Each platoon is to be subdivid 
into two sections of two guns each, thus giving the troop twelve machi: » 
guns. The anti-aircraft and one-pounder sections are commanded by tli 
same officer and may be considered as an auxiliary platoon of four ant - 
aircraft machine guns and three one-pounders. 

In adding a squadron to the regiment the number of troops in the 
regiment has not been changed, since the new squadrons are to be of two 
troops each. However, as a material reduction has been made in overhead, 
each troop has been made considerably stronger, consisting of a troop 
headquarters, four rifle platoons of three squads each, and a M. R. 
Platoon of four squads. This will increase the personnel of each troop 
to seven officers and one hundred and sixty-six enlisted men, two captains 
being provided in each troop, the junior being the second in command. 

The Headquarters Troop will take over most of the functions of the 
present Service Troop and will consist of a troop headquarters, a head- 
quarters platoon and a communication platoon. 

The functions of the transportation platoons of the present Service 
Troop will be taken over by the several troops of the regiment, each of 
which will be given its proper share of mules and wagons. 

The Band is to be a separate organization commanded by the Adju- 
tant, which can be attached to any unit of the regiment as circumstances 
may dictate. 

While all the details of reorganizing the regiment have not been 
definitely settled, it is contemplated that the personnel of the 153d M. G. 
Squadron will be transferred to the 306th Cavalry, and that the regi- 
ment will be located as follows on completion of the reorganization: 

Hdars., Hdqrs. Troop and Band Baltimore, Md. 
lst Squadron Baltimore, Md. 
2d Squadron 7 Washington, D. C. 
3d Squadron Baltimore, Md. 
Machine Gun Troop Baltimore, Md. 





307th Cavalry 


T is hoped to have a 100 per cent attendance of the 307th Cavalry at 

Fort Myer, Virginia, for the annual encampment. All officers are 
greatly pleased that Fort Myer has been designated as the post for sun- 
mer training. A number of officers have already signified their intention 
of attending. Those officers who attended camp last year speak very 
enthusiastically of their work and have announced their intention of 
returning. The coming school sessions will be devoted to preparation or 
work which will be carried out during the camp. 
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308th Cavalry 
NACTIVE training in the 308th Cavalry has been progressing satis- 
faetorily during the winter months, with conferences, rides twice a 
‘eek, and correspondence school work. Last month seventeen subcources 
| the Cavalry Correspondence School Course were completed. The regi- 
rrent has an enrollment in these courses of fifty-six. 
The orders assigning this regiment to conduct the training at the 
(. M. T. C. this summer were received with enthusiasm. Officers are pre- 
;aring themselves for this work by attendance at conferences, practical, 
\ork and rides, completion of applicable correspondence school courses 
and a prescribed course of study. 





/ he 


Lt. Col. G. H. Cherrington, 308th Cavalry, at the Pittsburg Hunt Horse Show 
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154th Machine Gun Squadron 

TROOP School has been conducted for the members of the 154t! 

Machine Gun Squadron during the period November 1, 1928, to Feb 
ruary 28, 1929, with Captain David H. Blakelock, Cavalry (D.O.L.), a 
instructor. 

The conferences covered the subjects as noted below: 

November 22, 1928—-Technique of machine gun fire, direct laying 

and the employment of machine guns. 

December 13, 1928—TIllustrated map problem of a regiment in 

an attack, involving the estimate of the situation. 

January 24, 1929—Illustrated map problem involving a troop 

acting on a reconnaissance mission. 

February 28, 1929—Illustrated map problem involving a halt for 

the night by a cavalry brigade. 

Following each of the above conference periods, pistol practice was 
conducted on the pistol range of the Armory building for a period of 
one hour. Very satisfactory scores have been made by several of the 
officers. 

During the month of January an equitation class was organized, ani 
one ride was held. The horses used were secured from and through the 
courtesy of the 111th Field Artillery, Virginia National Guard. Now that 
good weather is in sight it is expected that these rides will be held weekly 
and will be well attended. 

Prior to the appearance of the next issue of the JouRNAL, the 154th 
Machine Gun Squadron will be disbanded in accordance with the change 
in organization of the cavalry. It is not known at the present writing 
what disposition will be made of the officers of the squadron, but it is 
expected that they will be assigned to the 307th Cavalry, possibly forming 
the third squadron and the machine gun troop of that regiment. 
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462d Field Artillery 


¥ is difficult to conceive of a greater testimonial to the value of artil- 
lery as cavalry support than the recent decision of the War Depar'- 
ment to replace the battalion of the Cavalry Division by a regiment. Yvt 
this does not come as a surprise to those who have been observing recent 


developments in logistics. 

The organization of this regiment is proceeding satisfactorily. Se 
enty per cent of the officers are graduates of universities and most of them 
are natural horsemen. They are interested in their work and attendan 
at camp this summer is expected to be good. It is felt that this unit 
already of material value in the scheme of national defense. 
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Sixty-Third Cavalry Division Notes 


HE general interest in inactive duty training manifested by the 

officers of this division this year has far surpassed any former record. 
Chirty-five per cent of the entire strength (both commissioned and en- 
listed) is the enrollment record for the Army Correspondence Courses, 
ind reports of completed work are rolling in regularly from the unit 
‘xecutive officers. 

The District Branch Schools of Chattanooga, which are conducted 
under the direction of Colonel O. B. Meyer, Cavalry, D.O.L., Chief of 
Staff of the 63d Cavalry Division, have proved to be most interesting and 
beneficial, from an educational standpoint, to those Reserve officers who 
attend them. Brigadier General Harold B. Fiske, U. 8. A., visited the 
Chattanooga schools on Tuesday evening, February 26, on a tour of 
inspection. In his talk to the students present at the Cavalry School, 
General Fiske expressed his pleasure in noting the attendance, and stressed 
the important place in the military education of the Reserve officer which 
is being taken by the District Schools. He brought out strongly the neces- 
sity of having a Reserve Army cadre, composed of officers and men who 
are trained to care efficiently for their units at the time of a mobilization, 
should such emergency arise. 

The Equitation Class, sponsored by this division and held at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Georgia, each Sunday morning, through the courtesy of the 
Commanding Officer, Colonel T. A. Roberts, 6th Cavalry, enjoys con- 
tinued success. Captain William V. Ochs, Cavalry, D.O.L., is the instruc- 
tor, and some twenty Reserve officers are in regular attendance. 

The Corps Area program of active duty training during the coming 
summer has been received. For the first time since the organization of 
the division, Division Headquarters will be ordered to camp for training 
as a unit. Twelve officers will be authorized to attend, and instruction in 
the functioning of a Division Headquarters should prove very valuable. 
This training will be held at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia. Other units of 
the division to be ordered to camp are: Headquarters Troop, 63d Cavalry 
Division; Headquarters and Headquarters Troop, 155th Cavalry Brigade; 
309th Cavalry; 310th Cavalry; 403d Engineer Combat Battalion, all to 
train at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, and the 463d Field Artillery Battalion, 
to train at Fort Bragg, North Carolina. An authorization to order a 
total of ninety-three officers to active duty during the summer has been 
granted, and judging from past performances, this indicates that many 
officers applying for active duty will have to be denied training this year. 
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Suicide Battalions. By WrNpELL Westover, Captain, 4th Machine Gun Battalion 
2d Division, A. E. F. 278 pp. With Illustrations, Drawings and Map. G. P 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Major Kenna Eastham, Cavalry 

The author has produced a story of the war, written mostly in the first person, 
which portrays particularly the actions and life of the machine gun unit to which 
he belonged. The book is replete with vivid descriptions of the trip overseas and the 
training and battle experiences of the organization after arrival in France. It is 
written from the viewpoint of a Lieutenant, who, the author claims, enjoys a twofold 
viewpoint: that of the higher commander and that of the enlisted man. He says: 
‘‘Between these two is the Lieutenant. Lightly trained to think in higher terms, 
understanding comes with such meager information as sifts down to him; he inter 
prets it for his men. His, the direct and all-important task of leadership, of under 
standing, of living the human and inhuman days with the men who oceupy the ground 
and gain the decision in battle.’’ 

For those who enjoy war reminiscences, this book will be found interesting and 
enjoyable. Both the joking and the serious characteristics of the individual are 
depicted. Men who have served in machine gun units will find it to .be a particularly 
entertaining volume. It has but little military value, but would be a welcome addi 
tion to any troop, battery or company library. It contains no technical matter and 
ean be understood by anyone. 

It is a beauifully gotten together book, containing thirty-four line cuts and 
twelve photogravures by Lucien Jones, the talented artist, who, after recovering from 
wounds received while on duty with his regiment in action, was appointed by' the 
French Government as an Official War Artist. Thereafter he painted and sketched 
at the front—picturing the soldiers of many different nationalities. He had ithe 
honor of being selected to portray Colonel Lindbergh after his New York to Paris 
flight. These illustrations contribute immensely to the pleasure of reading the book. 


The Future of the British Army. By Masor B. C. Denine, M.C., R.E. Pub 
lished in England. $2.60. 
Reviewed by Major George Patton, Jr., Cavalry 

There are probably as many ways of winning a war as there are of skinning « 
eat. Some of us pin our faith on an accurate use of commas, others on grease 0! 
gas, on footease or saddle soap, and in the ardor of our enthusiasm for our especi:'! 
panacea forget that the way to skin a cat is to remove his hide, and the way to wiu 
a war is to beat,the enemy. 

Whether or not we belong to those who pin their faith on grease, and mechaniz 
tion as the surest means to future victory is, however, immaterial to the fact that a: 
soldier will be benefited and interested by reading The Future of the British Arm 
by Major B. C. Dening, M. C. 

While most of us will find it difficult to accept in their entirety the argumen 
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nd figures he adduces to prove his plea for machines, we must all admit that his 
strained and soldierly exposition provides abundant food for cogitation. 

In reading this book it is recommended that the usual practice of omitting the 
reface be reversed, for in the few pages containing it, Major Dening not only gives 
xcellent reasons for continued and active investigation of the nature of the next 
ar, but also refutes the arguments of those who, heeding their hearts rather than 
ieir heads, lure themselves and attempt to seduce others into a Eutopian belief in 
1e continuation of peace. 

The opening chapter on ‘‘ The Future Conditions of War’’ is a concise and masterly 
view of modern battles with the idea of determining their outstanding character- 
ties. The data used in arriving at this evaluation is derived from a study of: 1870, 
he Boer War, the Russo-Japanese War, and the World War. 

His conclusions are that the conditions most affecting modern battles are: first, 
the domination of the battlefield by the small arm bu!let with the strengthening 
of the defensive incident therto; second, the profound influence of railways on 
strategy; third, the constant increase on the amount and caliber of artillery in an 
unsuccessful effort to balance the bullet; and, finally, the advent of new weapons 
levised to restore the power of the offensive. 

While the conditions and results as deduced are impressive, one cannot but be 
struck with the notion that at times the author interprets facts to sustain a precon- 
ceived assumption. Also, in common with most modern military writers, he fails to 
take into account the paramount influence of great individuals, whose effulgent glory 
dominates and captivates armies—whose presence is victory. 

Finally, Major Dening seems ignorant of the wrestling aphorism to the effect that: 
‘«There is a block for every hold’’. In other words, he fails to consider the historical 
fact that the initial appearance of every new weapon has invariably marked the zenith 
of its influence despite the fact that usually the weapon itself has become thereafter 


increasingly deadly. This falling off in moral effect is, of course, due to the influence 
of familiarity and to the antitoxin developed in the military system by the injuction 
of counter measures. : 

The next subjects taken under consideration are the requirements in the British 


Army. 

By way of clarifying the question a list is first presented specifying the tasks 
of the army in peacetime as: 

a. The maintenance of an expeditionary force. 

b. The garrisoning of naval bases. 

c. The garrisoning of naval bases. 

d, The garrisoning of special territories. 

In considering these questions a complete and interesting account is given of 
the so-called Cardwell System—that is, the system of linked battalions whereby the 
troops at home provide reliefs and replacements for those abroad. While we are less 
concerned with this question than in England, it is none the less of at least academic 
interest as a possible solution to the question of maintaining our own overseas 
garrisons. 

Next, the tasks of the army in war are set out and examined on the assumption 
that the possible theaters of operations will include: 

a. The northwest frontier of India. 

b. Western Europe. 

c. The Far East. 

d, The Near and Middle East. 

This determination of probable commitments is vital to the rest of the book, 
uut the thought obtrudes itself that, wittingly or nor, the author is over-prone to 
rim the cloth of his arguments to fit Western Europe. 
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As a result of these assumptions, including also the one arising from the neces 
sity of maintaining civil order, the conclusion is reached that: ‘‘In all the maiz 
theaters of war open to the British Army, except a portion of the northwest frontier 
of India, it is important to note that the use of cross-country mechanical forces is 
practicable.’’ It is delightful to find an enthusiast using such a moderate statement 
as that outlined in this quotation, yet the very restraint of the arguments adds power 
to them and is a pleasant change from the blatant effervescence of ‘‘A million 
farmers.’’ 

The chapter closes with a statement of the three possible solutions adapted to 
meeting the peace and, assumed, war needs of Great Britain. These are: 

First: To change no existing units and to add mechanized ones as funds become 
available. 

Second: To provide two types of army—-presumably with some internal changes 
the one adapted for peace and the other for war. 

Third: To drastically reorganize the army both at home and abroad. 

The author assumes that the third solution is the proper one, and in the succeed- 
ing chapters sets up objections and difficulties to this solution, and then, at least to 
his own satisfaction, knocks them down. The refutation of the objections is not too 
convincing, because it fails to admit the fallibility of the public mind, and assumes 
that while public interest was apathetic prior to the last war, it will ‘‘Give til! 
it hurts’’ in preparing for the next. 

The financial arguments are most impressive and as -presented clearly favor 
mechanization, but we have a sneaking notion that a competent statistician could 
make them shriek just as loudly against it. 

The technical and financial soundness of the plan having been demonstrated to 
the writer’s satisfaction, we are next presented with a detailed account of the com 
position of an: ‘‘Ideal Modern Army Corps’’, sprung like Pallas fully accoutered 
from the brow of its creator. 

Whether or not we agree either with the concept or the approved solution, we 
are bound to respect the boldness and clarity with which the new corps is developed 
for our inspection. To give in the compressed scope of a review an account of the 
eorps would not only fail to do it justice but would also lessen the zest of the 
reader for its careful examination. The subject merits and will repay thoughtful study. 

As a whet to interest, then, we will only say that in it the old order changes, 
giving place to new. Infantry, cavalry, and artillery exist no longer; in their place 
we find ‘‘The close combat arm’’, ‘‘The protective arm’’, and ‘‘The mobile arm’’. 
It contains 42,900 men and 6,031 motor-driven vehicles, making a column fifty miles 
long, which will pass a given point in four hours. To us this statement about time 
is hardest to swallow. 

The aspect of the future cavalry division, or rather its successor, now comes 
up for consideration; as before, we shall not spoil the reader’s appetite with excerpts 
beyond the bald statement that it contains no horses. 

The next few chapters are devoted to a detailed account of the administrative 
and financial methods by which the present British Army is to be transplanted into 
the one visualized. Strange to say, these chapters are vastly interesting in a strangely 
upsetting way in that they constantly put us to the test in mentally refuting the argu 
ments they contain. As to the exactitude of the financial conclusions reached we are 
mute, though personally decided. 

The closing chapter of this splendid book voices a plea for ‘‘Finding a true 


concept of future wars.’’ 

Truly, this is the gist of the whole discussion. It imposes on the reader the 
necessity of thinking. 

As we said in the beginning, it is an earnest, reasoned and restrained attempt 
to unveil the future rather than to mimic the past. 








n their way 
to here 


780 000 Chesterfield cigarettes are now sailing 
9 South-Polewards with the Byrd Antarc- 


tic Expedition. We are officially informed that the selection 
of Chesterfield resulted from the individually expressed 
preferences of a majority of the expedition’s members. 

When it is recalled that these are—in superlative sense 
— picked men... selected not only for bravery, ability 
and experience, but also by searching tests of physical 
fitness... we may be forgiven for our considerable pride 
in their vote. And something of this pride, we believe, 
will be shared by all Chesterfield smokers. 

It is another of the many proofs piling up that the 
surest way to earn popularity is to deserve it! 


CHESTERFIELD 


MILD enough for anybody..and yet..THEY SATISFY 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
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What goes into your shot-shells ? 


BVIOUSLY, what goes into your shot- 

shells determines their performance. 
The components required to make shotgun 
shells are by no means merely the tangible 
materials—shot, wads, powder, percussion 
cap and case. Even more important than the 
components are those intangible elements of 
experience and skill of employes, the knowl- 
edge of ballistic engineers, and the integrity 
and intelligence of the manufacturers. 

We propose to outline in a series of adver- 
tisements—(this is the first)—the intangible 
but all-important elements determining the 
quality of the powder in the shells you buy. 
We shall take you, with the camera’s assis- 
tance, through the laboratories of the 
du Pont Company. In these visits you may 
see how carefully the ultimate 
performances of du Pont Smoke- 
less Shotgun Powders are definitely 
insured before they leave our 


powder mills, see how uniformity is guaran- 
teed. Du Pont powders are used by all of 
the principal ammunition manufacturers. 
They have selected du Pont powder because 
its ballistic qualities contribute so largely to 
the superiority of the ammunition, and the 
consequent success of its users. To main- 
tain these standards of excellence, the am- 
munition companies will continue to load 
those powders ensuring the best ammunition 
possible for a specified purpose. 


The du Pont Company, with its experiences 
of 126 years and its present resources, can 
supply toammunition companies the type and 
quality of powders required to maintain the 
reputation of ammunition manufacturers 

and the confidence of the shooters. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

Inec., Smokeless Powder Depart- 

ment, Wilmington, Delaware. 


RES. u. 5. PAT. OFF. 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 
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‘“Most officers know everything about the last war and nothing about the next.’’ 
To those who recognize this sad commentary as true this book opens a gateway. 
That the solution therein offered is wholly correct seems to us improbable. The point 
is that something constructive is offered. 

If our memory serves us Disraeli stated that: ‘‘The greatness of England resulted 
from her ability to compromise.’’ 

Just as surely will our future triumphs or disasters depend on whether or not 
we are able to compromise, to select the virtues of the new and add them to the 
merits of the old—to mix grease with footease. 


Strategy. By CAPTAIN GEORGE J. MEYERS, U. S. Navy. 259 pp. Byron S. Adams, 
Washington, D. C. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Major Kenna Eastham, Cavalry 


The orthodox fashion of treating the subject of strategy is to analyze the well 
known ‘‘immutable’’ principles of war. Considerable doubt has been thrown upon 
the applicability of the immutable principles by various authors in current literature. 
Captain Meyers gets away from the orthodox and treats his subject in an entirely 
new and original manner, but substantiates his points by well chosen quotations from 
familiar authorities on the conduct of war. 

In the first place, we find a definition of strategy that is easy to understand and 
that fits in with the whole scheme of the enforcement of national policy in peace and 
war as strategy pertains to the three instruments of policy: diplomacy (or statesman- 
ship), the land forces, and the sea forces. In the second place, Captain Meyers shows 
that land and sea strategy are governed by the same identical principles. We are 
glad to say that he does not call them immutable, but the more these principles are 
pondered, the more justification there seems to be to impute to them immutability as 
principles that should be practiced to achieve a purpose. Another important point 
is the exposition of the fact that there is a science and an art of war—the one the 
creation of power and the other the application of that power. 

Besides an introduction, the chapters of the book deal concisely with strategy 
in the realm of statecraft, strategy in war, command, purpose (objective), adequate 
forces, suitable arms, dispositions in time, inspection, organization, instructions, and 
the combat. 

Strategy’s place in statecraft, as the subject pertains to our form of govern- 
ment, is ably handled. It should be read not only by officials in our Armed Services, 
but is well worth the serious attention of the civil officers of our government. The 
suggestion of a council of national foreign policy on page 201 is worthy of considera- 
tion as a substitute for the present Council of National Defense. The principles 
deduced for statesmen to follow to achieve success will be found on pages 64 and 65. 
While there may be some minor disagreement as to the exact wording of those prii- 
ciples, they are sound in scope and meaning. By applying them to the enforcement 
of national policy in peace, the probability and chance of war might be lessened. 

In Chapter II, the place of battle in strategy, command of the sea, lines of sup- 
ply and that ‘‘the enemy armed forces should be our objective wherever they may be’’, 
are illuminated. This chapter also deduces the principles of strategy in war. Each 
of these principles is more eleaborately treated in succeeding chapters. 

Chapter III, Command, discusses the methods of command, briefly the character 
of the commander, and the system of command existing in our government. 

Chapter IV, Purpose, treats of our own well known principle of the objective 
under a different but perhaps better defined term. It shows the relation between the 
national purpose as expressed in the nation’s policy and the military (land and sea) 
purpose to be achieved by the armed forces. 

Chapter V discusses the principle of ‘‘adequate forces to achieve the purpose in 
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view,’’ a principle which the author rightly states is the one most often violated. In 
its violation, it invites war and brings disaster in war. The relation of this principle 
with the civil establishment of our government is also discussed. Light is thrown on 
the origin of the so-called principle of ‘‘Economy of Force’’. 

The principle covering the proper proportion of arms in land forces and of types 
of ships in sea forces is related to the previous principle, but it seems better to treat 
it separately as the author does in Chapter VI, that it may not be lost from view. 
This chapter deals with factors that determine the value of arms in land forces and 
types of ships in sea forces and applies those factors in a brief discussion of arms 
and types. Tanks and air forces are included in this discussion. 

Chapter VII covers ‘‘dispositions in time’’ and includes a brief discussion of the 
methods that must be selected for use upon different occasions. 

Inspection, Chapter VIII, includes information of the enemy and the state of 
efficiency of our own forces. It does not conform to the present division of the 
General Staff but the whole function of this principle gives a complete picture of the 
situation. The embodiment of the factors covered by this principle is worthy of 
consideration in surveying the functional organization of a staff. 

Chapter IX includes a brief discussion of organization while the subject of 
Chapter X is Instructions. The principle of ‘‘forces adequate to achieve the purpose 
in view’’ and the principle covering instructions lead directly to the application of 


power at a given point. 

This is logically developed to the last chapter—The Combat. In this chapter, 
tactical principles are stated and substantiated by quotations from Napoleon, Clause- 
witz, Moltke, and Foch. 

At the end of the last chapter is a summation chart giving the eight principles 
deduced, the methods falling under each, the factors pertaining to each, and those 


factors which relate directly to the application of power. This chart also shows the 
relation between strategy and logistics. In the study and reflection so strongly ad 
vocated by the author, analysis is facilitated by the aid of this chart. Further 
more, to the student who is engaged in making historical studies, the chart has the 
character of a check-off list that will assist in obtaining comprehensive results and 
laying out the sub-headings for such studies. 

The back of the book contains a reading course arranged conveniently by sub 
jects and by publications. The books are well chosen and, if the historical matter is 
studied by the use of the summation chart, the knowledge gained should form an ex 
cellent ground-work for the practice of an officer’s profession. 

While no author ean hope for complete agreement on the views he advances, it 
may be predicted that Captain Meyers has laid the foundation for a better under 
standing in our Services of the subject of strategy. I¢ we can talk about this sub 
ject with a common language, we can safely say that this book marks the beginning 
of a new era. 

This is believed to be one of the outstanding books of the year on military sub 
jects. It is for use of both Army and Naval officers. 
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It is not necessary to have i.ad 
an Account at this bank to Borrow. 
Especia! facilities for Army, Navy 
and Marine officers. 


THE 


MORRIS 
PLAN 





Easy to Pay 
Monthly 
Deposit 


For 12 
Months 


$10.00 
$15.00 
$20.00 
$25.00 
$360 $30.00 
$540 $45.00 
$1,200 $100.00 
$6,000 $500.00 


THE MORRIS 
PLAN BANK 


Under Supervision U.S. Treasury 


1408 H STREET, N. W. 


x WASHINGTON. D. C. 


Loan 


$120 
$180 
$240 
$300 
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Leggings and Sam Browne Belts 
Made to Measure 
Mail orders carefully filled 


Catalogue submitted on request 


The REVEILLE LEGGING CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 











Confidence in’ Standard’ 


products shown 


by the public is a 


constant incentive 
to find new ways to 
make them better 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF NEW JERSEY 


Refiners of : 


ae 


— 


“STAN DARD” 
GASOLINE 


“STANDARD” 
MOTOR OIL 
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ARABIAN SADDLE HORSES 


Suitable for Riding, Driving, Cavalry 
With Beauty, Gentleness, Endurance 


Prizes 
Awarded 
t Maynesboro 
Continuous Ist, 3rd, 4th 
= 200 Stable Test 
“ 2 5 Stable Test 
Five Days Ist, 3d, 4th 
—: 24 4 
. Sth 
4 
Ist, 6th 
Winning U. S. Mounted Service Cup 
Registered Gen. S. B.; Am. 8S. B.; Arab 8S. B. 
At Stud Exportable duty free For Sale 
MAYNESBORO ARABIAN STUD, Berlin, N. H., U.S.A. 


CHAS. MEURISSE 
& CO. 


POLO GOODS 


SADDLERY 
BALLS 


MALLETS 


MAKERS AND IMPORTERS 


Down Town Shop 


PITTSFIELD BLDG. 
55 E. Washington Street 


Factory 


4821-23 COTTAGE GROVE AVE. 
Chicago, Illinois 














National Bank 


Washington, D. C. 


FOR NINETY YEARS 


THE LEADING BANK 
IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Resources over $55,000,000 


WE SOLICIT 


Your Investments or Monthly 
Savings Accounts 


7% and 8% 


Resources, $6,750,000.00 


J. Whitney Worrick, Sales Agent, 
SAN ANTONIO BUILDING 
& LOAN ASS’N 
Box 749 San Antonio, Texas 
Information on request 














Post Exchange 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 


TO MAIL ORDERS 


oy 


The Cavalry School 
Fort Riley, Kansas 
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—-Goods of only high standards. U N | F 0 R M S 


—Quality that is guaranteed. 


— Prices that represent honest value. SIGMUND 
—-Money back if not satisfied. EISNER 
COMPANY 


Red Bank, N. J. 


e 


NEW YORK 
SHOW ROOMS 
126 Fifth Avenue 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


Retail Store SANFRANCISCO 


OFFICE 
817 Texas St. EI Paso, Texas 451 Mission Street 














Your Patronage 


of 


Our Book and Magazine Departments 


is one of the most practical ways of supporting the work ais THE 
CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. 


BOOKS: We supply books published either in the United States or 
Abroad, delivered at list prices, postage prepaid. THIS 
SAVES YOU POSTAGE. 


MAGAZINES: We give the best club rates on magazine orders. 
These departments are maintained for your use and the 
profits enable the Association to keep dues at a minimum. 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 
1624 H Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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THIS YEAR GO WEST VIA EL PASO 


—SEE SOMETHING NEW— 
FORT BLISS—HOME OF 1ST CAVALRY DIVISION 
BOHEMIAN JUAREZ 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, EL PASO, TEXAS 








aes 


JUARET, OD MEXICO} 


hn ee 
Gateway °}otel 


SAN ANTONIO and STI s 
Gl Paso, © Jexas 


El Paso’s Newest Hotel ‘ 
BEAUTIFULLY | LETO 
FURNISHED 


Shower Baths - - $2.00—$3.00 k @eame 7€5 
Tub Baths - - - $2.50—$3.50 Phon e | 3200 








MISTLETOE PRODUCTS 


“Aristocrats of the Dining Table” 
Momsen Dunnegan Ryan Co. 
El Paso, Texas 


WHOLESALE HARDWARE 
PLUMBING SUPPLIES 


El Paso, Texas Phoenix, Arizona 

















Loretto College and Academy 


Accredited Boarding and Day School 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 
Conducted by the Sisters of Loretto 


Location Convenient to Fort Bliss and Ideal; Climatic Conditions Unexcelled 
Austin Terrace, El Paso, Texas 


Special Terms to Army and Navy 
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[2S UPERIO 


& IN THE RED CHAIN BAGS 


Stock and Poultry Feeds 


You can make your stock and poultry pay 
bigger dividends by feeding our 


SUPERIOR FEEDS 
Try us. A test will tell 


BOB FLETCHER 
Phone Main 260 1620 Basset Ave. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


STORAGE 
With Safety Bonded Public Warehouse 


Store With Us Before You Go 
Everything from automobiles to trea- 
sured silver and bric a brac will be safe 

Pool Car Distribution a Specialty 


here. 
Military Patronage Solicited 
Fireproof Storage Co. N 
Moving Packing Shipping 
Phone M-360 216 to 220 N. Campbell 








I’s The Height Of Fashion To 
Entertain At 


HOTEL HUSSMAN 


Beautiful Private Rooms 
For 
Bridge, Luncheon or Dinner Dance 


Special Table D’Hote Luncheon, $.75 
Dinner, $1.50 
Served Every Day in our Main 
Dining Room 
’Phon 


ie 
Frank A. Carreaud for Appointments 


Cordial 

W elcome 
awaits all army men 
in this caravansary— 
already favorably 
known to hundreds 


of officers who have 
visited us. 


Husehaan 


EL PASO - TEXAS 











The Red Mill 


El Paso’s coolest and most pleasant 
Recreation Resort 


Fort Bliss Patronage Especially Appreciated 
JACK McDONALD, Proprietor 


Phone Main 1177 4300 Alemeda Ave. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


AN APPECIATION 


This is a message of appreciation to 
cavalry officers and their wives for 
the liberal patronage accorded us for 
more than a quarter of a century. 


Popular Dry Goods Co. 


The favorite department store in 
El Paso with the Fort Bliss Colony. 








THE MILMACK MUSIC CO. 


Phone M. 2298 


405 N. Mesa El Paso, Texas 


The Home of Everything Musical 


Featuring 
King Band and Orchestra Instruments 
Leedy Drums 
Banjos, Xylophones and Tympani 














El Paso Chapter 
Associated General Contractors 
of America 
ANDERSON BROTHERS 
R. E. McKEE 
J. E. MORGAN 
H. T. PONSFORD & SONS 
WARE-RAMEY CO. 
Integrity Responsibility 
El Paso, Texas 


Skill 
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GUNNING-CASTEEL INC. 
DRUGGISTS 


Army patronage solicited 


EL PASO, TEXAS 








LIGHT — POWER 
TRANSPORTATION 


EL PASo 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


ASK YOUR POST EXCHANGE 


For 


SHANKS CARPENTERS BREAD 
AND PASTRIES 


The Gluten in our Bread is developed with a 
very High Speed Mixer 


Phone M. 142 or 1301 710 E. San Antonio St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 














THE STATE NATIONAL 
BANK 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
Since 1881 








OFFICERS’ TAILORED UNIFORMS 
Among Army men in the 
southwest, this store is 

N regarded as THE PLACE 
ap for well fitting uniforms, 
insignia, and all army 

and civilian accessories. 


= SOL I. BERG, Inc. 
206-8-10 E. "San Antonio St., El Paso, Texas 








ROGER’S FURNITURE CoO. 
207-9-11 Stanton St., El Paso, Texas 


Complete Home Furnishers 
to the Great Southwest 


Quality — Service — and Liberal Credit 





GIVEN BROS. SHOE CO. 


Exclusive Agents 
THE FLORSHEIM SHOE 


215 S. El Paso St. 
204 E. San Antonio St. 








SCHRAMM’S 


311 Texas Street 
Grinding and Sharpening of All work guaranteed. Razor 
Clippers, Razors, Shears, blades resharpened to cut 
ete., my specialty. better than new. 
Horse and mule clippers reground and repaired 


EL PASO, TEXAS 





P. F. BRINCK 
PRODUCE AND GROCERS 
Wholesale 
FANCY FRUITS, PRODUCE, POULTRY 
AND EGGS 


y Market, Phone Main 4165 
112-114 S. y ~ met St. EL PASO, TEXAS 








MARR-PIPER COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
CAPITAL $400,000.00 


Real Estate, Rentals and Insurance 
EL PASO, TEXAS 





DARBYSHIRE-HARVIE |. and M. CO. 


FABRICATORS OF STEEL 
Jcbbers in 
BOILERS, TANKS and STEEL 
GRAY IRON FOUNDRY 
P. O. Box 176 EL PASO, TEXAS 








SEIBERLING INSURED TIRES 
Army trade specially solicited 


TIRE SALES CO. 
111 E. Missouri St. 


Main 821 EL PASO, TEXAS 











Phone M. 690 


SHERBETS, ICES, 
BRICKS 





T O13. 715 East Missouri St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 








“The Jewelry Store for Army Folks” 


FLEISCHER & ALBERTS 
Diamonds—wW atches—Silverware 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
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Ised Cars Used Parts 


BYARS AND COMPANY 


2411 Alameda Ave. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


Jain 1379 


Lassen ESTORAGE co. 


420-422 E. San Antonio Street 
EL PASO, TEXAS 











a F ORD ‘Saviae 


“GLAD I WAITED” 


Tri-State Motor Co., El Paso, Texas 


VACUUM TANK 
and 
SPEEDOMETER REPAIRS 
Stewart Warner Sales Co. 
711 Texas Street Main 713 








CHEVROLET 


ts America’s Finest Low Priced Automobile 


Casner Chevrolet Co. 
Phone M. 949 601 Wyoming St. 





WYOMING STREET GARAGE 


Real Honest Service 


110 WYOMING STREET 
JACK M. WILLIAMS Phone M. 1080 











Ready to Wear 


PARISIAN 


EI Paso, Texas 


Millinery 


Main 1943 





WEEKS ROOFING CO. 
General Roofing Contractors 


1510 E. Missouri St. El Paso, Texas 
PHONE MAIN 89 





Phone Main 456 
Peak-Hagedon Undertaking Co. 


320 Montana Street 
EL PASO, TEXAS 





The Leading Printers 
of El Paso 
McMATH COMPANY 


Phones M. 507 and 508 
518-520-522 W. San Antonio Street 





Remington and Winchester Service Station 
KEYS MADE WHILE YOU WAIT 


HEX CYCLE AND GUN CO. 


WE CAN FIX IT 
F. HEX DAUGHERTY, Prop. 
Phone M. 515 
DOLL HOSPITAL 
414 E. San Antonio EL PASO, TEXAS 





Phones Main 2501 and 2502 
Compliments of 
El Paso Packing Co., Inc. 
1210 Myrtle Ave. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 





Phone Main 167 


“Say it with Flowers’ 
HARTMAN FLOWER SHOP 
Fort Bliss trade specially solicited 
109 Pioneer Plaza at Oregon 
EL PASO, TEXAS 





STANTON STREET GARAGE 


Storage—W ashing—Polishing—Greasing 
Repairing 
25 cent parking, 25c 
DAY AND NIGHT ee 
Mexico car passes 7“ wae 
Phone Main 74 09 Ss. Stanton Sst. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 








Phone M. 1147 
Entire Top Floor Blumenthal Bldg. 


J. B. WILLIAMS 
International Business College 
Fort Bliss patronage specially appreciated 


“Education is the Foundation of Success” 
EL PASO, TEXAS 





Phone 326 120 W. San Antonio 
W ashing Storage 
GATEWAY SERVICE SERVICE 


Open Day and Night 
GENERAL AUTO REPAIRING GUARANTEED 
| Block from Paso Del Norte, San Antonio St. 

EL PASO, TEXAS L. A. HOKET, Prop. 
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QUICK TIRE SERVICE INC. 


MESA AT MONTANA 
Main 7007 
Army Trade is especially solicited 
Distributors of 
UNITED STATES TIRES 
IN EL PASO, TEXAS 


MAYFIELD LUMBER CO. 
“Quality Materials” 
1500 Block E. San Antonio 
EL PASO, TEXAS 











HOTEL SHELDON 
In the heart of El Paso 
One of the most favorably known hotels in the 
great southwest 
150 Rooms $1.50 and up 
ARMY HEADQUARTERS 
P. C. Steele, Prop. 


Another El Paso Product of Merit 


Ask Your 
Post Exchange 


Always Fresh 
REPUBLIC COFFEE Co. 
1429 Myrtle Ph. M. 445 


FRENCH LUXURY 
COFFEE 











El Paso’s Quality Shoe Store 


GUARANTEE SHOE CoO. 
220 N. MESA 
Women’s and Children’s Shoes 
Guarantee Men’s Boot Shop 
Men’s Boots and Shoes 
208 N. MESA, EL PASO, TEXAS 


SHELTON-PAYNE ARMS CO. 


JOBBERS AND RETAILERS OF 
Fire Arms, Ammunition 
Sporting Goods, Etc. 
Phone M. 438 


317 Texas Street, El Paso, Texas 














TROTTI MOTOR COMPANY 
Dodge Brothers 
Motor Vehicles 


L. j. Trotti, Pres. El Paso, Texas 


PHONE M. 2163 0. T. CLARK, Manager 


SPEARS & MILLER 
ICE MANUFACTURERS 
Ready Cut Refrigerated Trucks 








CROMBIE & CO. 


Wholesale Fruit and Vegetables 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


Texas and Alameda Sts., El Paso, Texas 
“Orthophonic Victrolas” 
Tri-State Music Co. 


; an 
El Paso, Texas 


Band Instruments—Music—Radio 
"Everything Musical’ 








For 15 years “The Best Cleaners’—the 
result of trained workmen and reliable 
management 


WILSON-MILLICAN 
Phone: Main 4400 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


Complete Building Service 


SHERROD LUMBER COMPANY 
"A Single Stick or a Carload” 
1801 TEXAS STREET MAIN 3074-3075 
EL PASO, TEXAS 











BURTON LINGO CO. 
LUMBER and BUILDING MATERIALS 
41 Years in El Paso 


First and South Kansas 


MAIN 498 
RHEINHEIMER LUMBER CO. Inc. 


Piedras at Alameda Avenue 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


—, 














CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $200,000 


Rio Grande Lumber & Fuel Company 
Retailers of 
LUMBER, BUILDING MATERIALS 
AND FUEL OF ALL KINDS 


YARDS AT: El Paso, Texas; C. Juarez, Chih., Mexico; 
Chihuahua, Chih., Mexico; San Antonio, Chih., Mexico; 
Las Cruses, N. M. 











COAL WOOD 
We have everything for the Building 


Alamo Lumber & Coal Co. 
Main 2626 , 
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THOMPSON GROCERY 
Extra Fine Quality 
PHONE FOR FOOD—IT’S THE BEST WAY 
408 N. Oregon Five Points 
Phone M-2301 TWO STORES phone M-806 


Tse Largest Stock of Fancy Imported and Domestic Foods 
in the City. Agents for Battle Creek Health Foods 
Your Patronage is appreciated 


Compliments 
of 
Home of “Spic and Span” 
ELITE LAUNDRY CO. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 








Phone Main 1214 , 
We Appreciate Trade from Ft. Bliss 
WEILLER BROTHERS 


“HENRY and MARCEL” 


Clothiers and Haberdashers 
Army Uniforms Made to Order 
Complete Samples of All U. S. Army Insignias 
100 E. San Antonio St., El Paso, Tex. 


Dodge Specialists 
Expert Repairing On All Makes 


LOVE MOTOR COMPANY 
You will “LOVE” our Service 
PHONE MAIN 1448 
Fort Bliss trade especially solicited 
618 Texas Street EL PASO, TEXAS 








BECKER-KEOGH HARDWARE CO. 
409 TEXAS 
EL PASO TEXAS 


Fort Bliss Trade Solicited 


Phone M-909 
O. F. and Ray 
BOUTWELL 
DRY CLEANERS 


Fort Bliss trade specially solicited 
1130 Texas St. EL PASO, TEXAS 











Wrecked Bodies and Fenders Repaired 
Distributors for McKinnon Cores and Radiators 
El Paso Radiator & Lamp Co. 

L. G. KEILY, Proprietor 


Real Radiator Service 
Phone M-5611 
Fort Bliss trade solicited 
1304-6 Texas Street El Paso, Texas 





Dugan’s Motor Repair Station 


Packard, Pierce-Arrow and other high class 
motor service rendered 


Fort Bliss trade especially appreciated 
2104 Texas Street EL PASO, TEXAS 











Southwestern Plating Works 
ELECTRO PLATING 


GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, BRASS, COPPER, 
BRONZE 


Tinning, Galvanizing, Polishing, Refinishing 
Lacquering 
Fort Bliss Trade Solicited 


820 Texas Street Phone Main 5065 





Auto Electricians 


Atwater Kent Radio 
Ph. M. 322 
315 E. Mo. St. 


Western Battery & Magneto Co. 








GET VALETERIA SERVICE AT 
CLEANWELL CLEANERS 


It’s Done Right and Will Please You 
“True to the Name” 


Fort Bliss Trade a Specialty 
Phone M-1150 404-406 N. Oregon 


El Paso Fireproof Storage Co. 
Storage—Packing—Distribution 
DEAN R. CLARK, Manager 
El Paso, Texas 


Phone, Main 2077 
1125 Texas Street 








EL PASO LAUNDRY, INC. 
Established 1891 
We clean and renovate everything in 
wearing apparel from head to foot. Shoe 
Repairing, Hat Blocking, Cleaning and 
Pressing, and high class laundry work. 
EL PASO LAUNDRY, INC. 


NASH 
Leads the World in Motor Car Values 
New ‘‘400” Series 
Twin Ignition Centralized Oiling System 
Houdaille Shock Absorbers 
NASH-EL PASG MOTORS 
DISTRIBUTORS 
810-816 Montana El Paso, Texas 








—BUTTER-NUT BREAD— 
"For real quality 
and a Perfect bake” — 
Buy from your Exchange 


PURITY BAKING CO. 
El Paso, Texas 











BUTTER ICE CREAM 


Supreme in the Southwest 


MAIN Gpold MAIN 
917 Dowrt Wy 


Desert Gold Dairies, Inc., El Paso, Texas 


MILK 
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JOSEPH CHAGRA 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Stalls 24 and 25, City Market, El Paso, Tex. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
Paints Varnishes Oils Glass 
FORT BLISS TRADE GREATLY APPRECIATED 

Main 3080 418 N. Mesa 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


Colors 








LANDER LUMBER CO. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Army Trade Solicited 


1830 Texas Street 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


PHONE M. 1998 
BOLTON’S CAFE 


404 E. San Antonio St., El Paso, Texas 
The Wisest Philosophy of All 
“Feed Yourself Right’ 
Get the Best the Market Affords at Reasonable Prices 
OPEN ALL NIGHT 








WESTERN PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Successors to El Paso Printing Co. 
We make a specialty of troop menus and forms 


Prompt Service 


21-23-24 Texas Street EL PASO, TEXAS 


HOYT FURNITURE CO. 
“Furniture of Worth Since 1888” 


109-111-113 San Francisco St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 








OAKLAND PONTIAC 
A Car For Every Purse and Purpose 


LONE STAR MOTOR COMPANY 


720 Texas Street 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


CADILLAC LASALLE 


Phone Main 2174 Fort Bliss Trade Especially Sollcited 
B. C. THORNHILL 
Florist 
“SAY IT WITH FLOWERS” 
Plants and Choice Cut Flowers for All Occasions 


412 E. San Antonio St. EI Paso, Texas 








Main 1026 Satisfaction Guaranteed Main 1025 
R. L. DANIEL FURNITURE AND 
MATTRESS FACTORY 


Upholstering, Repairing, Refinishing, Household 
Goods Packed, Hauled, Shipped or Stored 


1706-08-10-12 Texas Street 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


TEL. M. 2802 


New Rio Grande Furniture Co. 
515-517 E. San Antonio St. 410-412 Myrtle Ave. 
We Exchange New Furniture For Old 
FORT BLISS TRADE ESPECIALLY SOLICITED 


EL PASO, TEXAS 








STONE MOTOR CO. 
HUDSON—ESSEX 


Sales Service 
ARMY TRADE SOLICITED 
Phone: Main 570 
608 N. Mesa Avenue 


Knight Overland Distributors 
Power—S peed—Service 
Fours and Sixes 


820 N. Mesa M. 3800 








EL PASO SASH AND DOOR CO. 
JOBBING DEPARTMENT 


PREMIER STANDARDIZED WOODWORK 


Mills and Laurel Sts. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


ABE SILBERG LIONEL FEINER 


SILBERG and FEINER 
ESTABLISHED AS 
“THE MENS TOGGERY” 
Phone Main 2127 
Fort Bliss trade especially solicited 
221 E. San Antonio St. El Paso, Texas | 














J. R. B. ISEKREAM CO. 
Quality Supreme 
ASK YOUR POST EXCHANGE 
Phone Main 3129 
112 N. Piedras Street, El Paso, Texas 


Zork Hardware Company 
HARDWARE DISTRIBUTORS 
Fort Bliss Trade Especially Solicited 
Phone Main 1040 
309 N. El Paso Street 


El Paso, Texas , 
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201 W. San Antonio Street EL PASO, TEXAS 


M1322 


H. E. Stevener Battery and Ignition Co. 
AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICIANS 
Generators and Starter a Specialty 
ARMATURES REWOUND 
sgents for U.S.L. BATERIES Recharged 
ind PHILCO Batteries Call for and Delivered and Rentals 


The Fountain Pen Store 


Schuhmann Photo Shop 
“Master Photo Finishers” 
Gifts for All Occassions 
Phone M 112 115 Texas St., El Paso 








FRIGIDAIRE 
Choice of the Majority 


Cooper-Gillett Company 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


MAYO BROS. 
Dentists 


Phone M 2256 


32742 East 
San Antonio St. 


E! Paso, Texas 











The Mine and Smelter Supply 
Company 
P. O. Box 1162 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


F. B. White Typewriter Co., Inc. 


Royal Typewriters 
All makes sold, rented, repaired 
Your business appreciated 
327 N. Oregon St. El Paso, Texas 
Phone M-972 








DEPENDABILITY— 


A part of our Service of 
which we are proud, and 
it’s a “Built-in” feature. 
TEXAS CITIES GAS CO. 
El Paso Division 


International Commerce 
Corporation 
Operators “International Reduction Works” 
Hides, Furs, Wool 
115 Anthony Street, El Paso, Texas 








EVERYBODY’S MARKET 
H. ZLABOVSKY, Prop. 

FRESH AND CURED MEATS 
Kosher, Fresh, Smoked Meats and Delicatessen 
Fort Bliss trade specially solicited 
Telephone 2291, City Market, Stall 8 and 9 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


Harry L. Hussmann Sales Corp. 
HUSSMAN REFRIGERATORS 
and Market Equipment 


502 San Francisco St. EI Paso, Texas 











CHAS. LYON CO. 
Wholesale Fruits and Produce 


700 E. Overland Street El Paso, Texas 
Fort Bliss trade specially solicited 
Phone, Main 2522 


Suits, Hats, Furnishing Goods 
FOR MEN 


Fort Bliss trade specially solicited 


THE BERG CO. 
304 E. Overland El Paso, Texas 








Elliott’s Radiator and Fender Shop 


Reliable Prompt Expert Reasonable 
To the Fort Bliss community: This is your invitation te 
“Park These Troubles With Us” 
Tel. Main 2705 206 W. San Antonio Street 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


ALBERT MATHIAS & CO. 
El Paso, Texas 


WHOLESALE DRY GOODS 
Since 1884 











THE MILLS CONFECTIONERY 


Sodas, Candies, Confections 


Mills Building 
Fort Bliss trade specially solicited 
Phone M-523 El Paso, Texas 








MODERN MOTOR SERVICE 


El Paso’s only 
Authorized Duco Refinishing Station 


Main 283 310 Wyoming St. 
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BIG GAME HUNTERS 
The Trophy Tells the Tale 


After a hard trip getting your trophies only the finest 
Taxidermy Can Preserve Their Natural Beauty. Our 
modeling is done by experts, giving your trophy the look 
of real life. All work guaranteed moth and dry-climate 
proof 
McLELLAN BROS. 

TAXIDERMISTS AND ronmese 

309 San Francisco Street El Paseo, Texas 


EL PASO'S BEST 


LONGWELL’S 
FIREPROOF 


GARAGE 


FIREPROO™ 
WAREHOUSE 


BAGGAGE 


TRANSFER 117 SAN FRANCISCO ST. 











H. NORDWALD & CO. SUCS. 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 
Furniture and Mattresses 


"See your Dealer’ 


Phone M. 1047 312 W. 2nd Street 
El Paso, Texas 


TODD’S SERVICE STATION 
At the Entrance to Fort Bliss 
Courtesy, Promptness, Efficiency, our motto 
Try us 


Phone, East 24 3412 Dyer St. 
El Paso, Texas 








Compliments 
RIO GRANDE OIL CO. 


Refiners of Petroleum 


Los Angeles, Cal. Phoenix, Ariz. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


Your nearest grocery 
B & C GROCERY AND MARKET 
At the Entrance to Fort Bliss 
Service and Courtesy, Excellence 
and Prompt Deliveries 
Phone, East 636 3400 Dyer St. 
El Paso, Texas 











JOHN G. BEYS, Mgr. Phone Main 2778 


UNION BOTTLING WORKS 


High Grade Beverage 
Orange Squeeze Blue Bird Grape 
Fort Bliss trade specially solicited 
409 S. Virginia Street El Paso, Texas 


Springs Carried and Quickly Serviced for 
All Makes of Automobiles 


Epperson & Burnett 


Phone M. 3424 619-21 E. Overland St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 











PACKARD MOTOR CARS 


Six cylinder sedan, $2230, El Paso 
Eight cylinder sedan, $3750, El Paso 
CLIFTON-FITZGERALD, INC. 
810 N. Stanton Street Main 1466 


CRANE-O’FALLON COMPANY 


Wholesale Plumbing Supplies 


Valves, all fittings, etc. 


Phone Main 1787 210 S. Ochoa St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 











We service—any type brake properly 
MAKE US PROVE IT 
Cunningham Brake Service Station 
The brake specialists 
Main 2340 


1420 Texas St. El Paso, Texas 





WHITE HOUSE BAKERY 
Telephone M. 1505 408 E. San Antonio St. 
The “finest only” in Bakery Products 


Wedding and Birthday Cakes, beautifully 
decorated, if desired, a specialty 


EL PASO, TEXAS 








YAFFE-ELMENDORFF HARDWARE CO. 


The business of the Artillery, 
Cavalry, Infantry, Medical Corps 
and other forces at Fort Bliss 
specially solicited 
Phone Main 1646 301 S. El Paso St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


Phone Main 759 
—— Lamps 


W. B. GLARDON, Pres. and Mor 

Fixtures, Fans, Motors, Heating Sevier, 
adios and Everything Electrical 

Piano Lamps, _feading Lamps, Drop Lights, ete. 


*“GLARDON’S” 
National ‘Telegraphone & tied Co. 


in and see our display 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR 
Fort Bliss and Beaumont ted ited 
407 N. Mesa Ave. L PASO, TEXA 


cond 











HOLDSWORTH AND PEARCE 
Jewelers 
Hussmann Hotel Bldg. 
205 Mills Street El Paso, Texas 


Merchandise That Pleases At Prices That 
Please 








5 


Compliments of 
SWATT & COMPANY, INC. 


Wholesale Dry Goods 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
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is the bakery that gives you what you want. The largest 
assortment of finest baked goods in the Southwest 
Wedding and Party orders are our specialty 


WEISMANTEL BAKERY 


Phone, Main 1794 Cor. Montana & 
Exclusive bakers for the ‘Health Giving”’ 

Roman Meal Bread 
Located at Five Points, El Paso, Texas 


Piedras 


“Service Day and Night’’—Our Motte 
FORT BLISS PATRONAGE SPECIALLY SOLICITED 


MISSION GARAGE 
FRANK KEENE, Prop. 
Repairing, Auto Laundry, Oil and 
Greasing 
We Use Genuine Alemite Grease 
Phone Main 797 417 Mills Street 


Accessories, 








Chas. Rokahr Boot and Shoe Co. 


Military boots made to order our specialty 
Our Boot and Shoe Repairing and 
Altering is unsurpassed 
Established in 1887 
Phone Main 4152 413 N. Mesa Avenue 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


WE APPRECIATE 


We want you folks to know that we 
appreciate your patronage 
RENFRO-CORDELL DRUG CO. 


2 “Cut Rate’? Drug Stores 
Phones M. 178—162 El Paso, Texas 








Beauty Parlor and Barbers’ Supplies 
We Solicit Army Retail Business 
JAMES Q. BYRNE CO., INC. 


113-115 S. Oregon Street 
Phone M. 1601 El Paso, Texas 





HOME GROWERS PRODUCE CO. 
The Very Best Fresh Vegetables 
Low Cost Because We Grow Our Own 
Fort Bliss trade especially solicited 


Phone Main 2466 120-122 S. Florence St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 











U. S. Army Officers and Men 
Are Invited to Make This Store Their Store 
When in El Paso 


THE WHITE. HOUSE, 


The Department Store of Service 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


J. C. OBANION 
Our Slogan—‘‘Service’’ 
Wholesale Fruits and Vegetables 
Army trade specially solicited 
Phone Main 752 126-128-130 S. Florence St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 














POTTER FLORAL CO. 


Home Grown Flowers Cost Less and 
Last Longer 


Hotel Hussmann 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


Free delivery to Fort Bliss and Beaumont 


Phone M. 8100 





Compliments of 
KELLY & POLLARD 
Wholesale Druggists 


Phone Main 1251 313-315-317 Mills St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 














We carry the most complete line of persona) 
Engraved Christmas Cards in the southwest 


G. B. LAPOWSKI & CO. 


Complete Office Equipment, Stationery and 
Supplies 
Phone Main 1843 


109-111 Texas Street El Paso, Texas 


THE READY-TO-EAT SHOP 


FIVE POINTS 
EL: PASO TEXAS 


Fort Bliss trade specially solicited 


Lunch Room Delicatessen 














Phone 6655 
Southwestern Sheet Metal Works 
A. JANKE & CO., Proprietors 


Manufacturers of Skylights, Cornices and 
Heavy Sheet Metal Work of All Kinds 


2008 Magoffin Avenue, El Paso, Texas 











Potted Plants 


licited 


Cut Flowers 
Fort Bliss and B 


FIVE POINTS FLOWER SHOP 


Corner Piedras & Tularosa 
FIVE POINTS 


Members F. T. D. 


it trade 





Phone Main 620 








HOTEL 


PASO DEL NORTE 
PAUL HARVEY, Manager 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


MEMBERS 
ARMY AND NAVY STORES 








THE 
INTERNATIONAL BRICK CO. 
Phone Main 3796 

El Paso 
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Wear Tailor-Made Clothes by 


Vour One Jood Tailor 


206 N. Oregon St. El Paso, Texas 


TOLTEC GARAGE CO. | 


603 Magoffin Avenue 


Cars washed by Electricity while you wait 
Repairs made 


FORT BLISS TRADE SPECIALLY SOCILITED 


Phone M. 2266 El Paso, Texas 








LA INDUSTRIA AZTECA 


Largest Factory of Handwoven 
Mexican Zarapes 
in the world 
Special Designs for the Army 
518 N. Stanton St. El Paso, Texas 


CHAS. E. SPRINGER 


Phone Main 439 Fort Bliss trade especiatly solleited 


Representing 
Toledo Scale Company 
McCray Refrigerator Sales Corp. 
The Hobart Manufacturing Co. 
U. S. Slicing Machine Company 


363-365 Myrtle Avenue, El Paso, Texas 








JAKE KAUFMAN TIRE CO. 
WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
VULCANIZING AND ROAD SERVICE 


LEE of Conshohocken TIRES 
Telephone M. 2405 Fort Bliss trade especially solicited 


513 Texas Street El Paso, Texas 


FRED J. FELDMAN CO. 
SPORTING GOODS 


KODAKS, KODAK FINISHING 
Fort Bliss trade especially solicited 
Phone M. 207 308 E. San Antonio 


EL PASO, TEXAS 











FLOWER SEED 


Special strains especially suitable for cut flowers. We 
grow flowers for the market and we know the varieties 
that are worth planting. 


PALM SEED CO. 


M-11 604 Texas Street, El Paso, Texas 





S. D. MYRES SADDLE CO. 
PREMIER WESTERN SADDLES 
POLO EQUIPMENT 
BRIDLES, BITS, SPURS, HARNESS 
and Accessories 
“The Best” 

Phone Main 1552 526 E. Overland St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 








THE CHOCOLATE SHOP 


Fort Bliss trade especiatly solicited 
Special tables for parties. Cool and delightful. 
Lunches 


Phone Main 812 209 Texas St. 


EL PASO, TEXAS 





If it’s on the Market, We Have It. If We Have It, 
It’s Fresh 


Two Stores 
FIVE POINTS PRODUCE CO. 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


GLACE AND DRIED FRUITS 
Fort Bliss trade coposiatty solicited 


North Piedras St. 


Phone Main 2267 
419 N. Oregon 


Main 639 








GEO. D. KENDALL OPTICAL CO. 


DR. R. W. EMERY, Prop. 
OCULISTS’ PRESCRIPTIONS FILLED 


LEADING OPTICIANS IN EL PASO 
FOR 25 YEARS 


107 N. Oregon Street EI Paso, Texas 








CHEW GROCERY COMPANY 
Fancy Groceries and Choice Meats 
Phone, Main 2544 
Free Delivery 
Fort Bliss trade especially solicited 
3006 Alameda Avenue El Paso, Texas 








KILBOURNE FISH MARKET 
Wholesale and Retail 
Phone M. 2692 
FRESH SEAFOODS ARRIVE DAILY 
See your Post Exchange 
City Market, El Paso, Texas 





Suits Cleaned and Pressed, $1.00 
Fort Bliss trade especially solicited 


ALTA VISTA CLEANERS AND 
DYERS 
Main 1593 
1318 N. Stevens 











Years of Stability 


The First 


National Bank 
of El Paso, Texas 


47 








Phone, Main 7900 


GRIFFIN AND MILLER 
Cleaners of Distinction 
Fort Bliss trade especially solicited 

3630 Hueco Street 
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THE GENERAL TIRE 
Goes a long way to make friends 
Distributed by 


THE GENERAL TIRE CO. 
OF EL PASO 
M. 2400 501 Montana 
Road Service Vulcanizing 


Johnston’s Pure Food Shop 
"The Cottage” 
FORT BLISS PATRONAGE SPECIALLY SOLICITED 


Phone Main 2537 108 S. El Paso Street 
EL PASO, TEXAS 








Phone Main 1634 
AUTO BODY & FENDER WORKS 
JIM MARINO, Proprietor 
CARS CUT DOWN FOR SLEEPING 
Fort Bliss trade especially solicited 
1028 Texas Street, El Paso, Texas 


PHONE MAIN 14 
Schneider’s Sanitary Market 
Wholesale and Retail Butcher 
Groceries, Meats, Fish and Produce 
FORT BLISS TRADE SPECIALLY SOCILITED 
506 Mesa Ave., El Paso, Texas 








Phone, Main 309 
Fort Bliss trade especially solicited 


YOUNG’S GRINDING MACHINE 
WORKS “SERVICE” 
912 Texas Street, El Paso, Texas 
We are Cylinder Grinding Specialists 
GRIND PISTONS FIT WRIST PINS 
EVERY CAR OWNER SHOULD INSIST ON 
MICRO WET CYLINDER GRINDING 








Phones Main 2100-2101-2474 


THE CANTON GROCERY CO. 
Fresh Meat, Vegetables and Fancy Fruits 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Cor. Stanton and Second Sts., El Paso, Texas 
Fort Bliss trade especially solicited 
All-day deliveries. Try us 


ROWLAND J.GILCHRIST 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR 


Repairs, carpenter, plastering, brick, cement, 
painting, glazing, sand and gravel 


610 Mills Street 
Phone Main 171 EL PASO, TEXAS 














Empire Products Corporation 
Manufacturers of 
Quality Beverages and Candies 
Ask Your Post Exchange 
Phone Main 1533 Mills and Florence 
EL PASO, TEXAS 





We give you the best prices and deliver the goods 


STORE Pra an ONE STORE NUMBER TWO 
209-11-13-15 S. Stanton St. Cor. Overland and Stanton 
Telephones Main 2121-3174 Telephones Main 2161-2362 


THE NEW CHINA GROCERY 
COMPANY 


EL PASO, TEXAS 
Fort Bliss trade especially solicited 











YELLOW CABS 


Phone Main 3500 


CITY SERVICE CO. 
El Paso, Texas 





Castings 
Brass 
Steel 
Iron 


El Paso Foundry and Machine Co. 
Phone Main 2200 1800 E. San Antonio 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


Repair Work 
Structural 
Steel & Tanks 











Compliments of 


Woodlawn-Whistle Bottling Co. 
Whistle—Whiz—Vess Dry 


Army trade specially solicited. Prompt deliveries. 
Phone, Main 306 800 S. Florence St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 





BIG STORE- BIG STOCK 
Making - Repairing - Exchanging 


EL — TRUNK FACTORY 








BROWN HIDE COMPANY 


El Paso, Texas; Albuquerque, New Mex.; Douglas, 
Ariz.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Tucson, Ariz. 


Hides, Wool, Pelts, Tallow, Furs 
In business 44 years under same management 
EL PASO, TEXAS 








GOLDOFT’S SHOES 
312 E. Overland St. 


Sole Agent 
WALK-OVER SHOES 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
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PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
CLIPPING AND GROOMING 
MACHINES— 


Hanging and pedestal type 
Clips and grooms horses, mules 
and cattle. 

Clipped horses * work, 
look better. 

Machines operated on the light 
circuit furnished by any Electric 
Light and Power Co. or on any 
make of Farm Lighting Plant. 
Illustrated Price List on Request 


GILLETTE 
Clipping Machine Co., Inc. 
129-131 W. 3ist St, N. Y. City 
Dept. C. 


feel and 











FRANK J. KRUPP 


Army and Navy Uniforms 


CIVILIAN DRESS A SPECIALTY 
206 Westory Bidg., 14th & F Streets., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











INSIGNIA 


Authorized 
FULL DRESS BLUE 


Uniform 
Special announcement to the trade 


We are prepared to furnish the fol- 
lowing equipments for the NEW 
FULL DRESS BLUE uniform, 

CAP, BELT, SLINGS, COAT and 
TROUSER LACES 
Aiguilettes, Shoulder Knots, Belts, 
Caps and Other Equipment for the 

new uniform. 
Ready for Immediate Delivery 
SPECIAL PRICE LIST ON REQUEST 





N.S.MEYER: INC. 
43 East I9”St. NewYork. 


Q @ 





























RIDING BREECHES 


Correct Style, Tailored to your measure, carriage paid and insured, 
for $17.00 to $9.00, in every type of cloth, Cavalry Twills, Cords, etc. 
Special Military Cloths, as supplied to leading Officers at most U. S. 


Forts, also other cloths for Civil Wear. 


Selections of Military or Civil patterns, gladly sent to you on re- 
quest, along with our special measure charts, from which we give 


you a perfect fitting garment. 


J. C. SAVAGE 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
BREECHES MAKERS 
119 Donegall Street 
BELFAST IRELAND 








BLUE UNIFORMS 


Samples and prices on request 


D’Elia, Cochran & 
Kines, Inc. 


Mr. D’Elia, head designer of 
Meyer’s Military Shops prior to 
discontinuance of Blues, is one 
of the few designers now in 
business experienced in fitting 
all types of Army Blue Uni- 


forms. 


924 17th Street, Washington, D. C. 











Officers’ Blue and Olive Drab 
Uniforms, Breeches, Shirts 
Made on short notice 
W. BASSON, POST TAILOR 
WEST POINT, N. Y. 











AGENCY 
TEITZEL BOOTS 
MEASURES TAKEN—FIT GUARANTEED 
We Do Repairing 
PALM’S SHOE SHOP 


220 Mills Street El Paso, Texas 








TEITZEL MADE 
MILITARY 


BOOT—SAM BROWNE 
BELTS—PUTTEES—TREES 


WE HAVE 


‘7TT” 
THE PERSONALITY 
BOOT-CHROME 
TANNED-OIL 
TREATED TAN 
CREESCO CALF 
CAVALRY BOOT 


Send for Swatches of 
Leather 


TEITZEL-JONES-DEHNER 
BOOT CO., Inc. 


Wichita Kansas 
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